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PREFACE. 


The present number of the Journal of Social Science contains 
the Papers read in the Departments of Health and Social Econo- 
my at the Saratoga Meeting of 1882, together with the address of 
the President, and of Miss Clara Barton, and a portion of the 
debate on the Papers read. The Journal, No. XVII., will con- 
tain the rest of the Papers and Addresses read at Saratoga in 
September, 1882. At that time, the Order of Business was as 
follows : 


GENERAL MEETING OF 1882. 


MONDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 4. 


8, P. M., Opening Address by President WayLanp. 
8.30, P. M., Annual Report of the General Secretary, Mr. F. B. Sanporn. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5. 


MORNING SESSION. 

9.30, A. M., an Address by the Chairman of the Department of Education, 
W. T. Harris, LL.D. 

11, A. M., Commemoration of Coartes Darwin. 

12, M., Abstract of a Paper by Miss Atice C. Fiercuer, of Washington, 
on The Civilization of the American Indian, tollowed by a debate. 

1, P. M., A Report by Rev. H. L. Wayuanp, of Philadelphia, on The Pro- 
gressive Spelling. 

EVENING—GENERAL SESSION. 

8.30, P.M., an Address on National Aid for Education, by Rev. A. D. 

Mayo, D.D., of Boston, followed by a debate. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6. 

9 30, A. M., Address by the Chairman of the Health Department, WaLTER 
CuanninG, M.D., of Boston, on Boards of Health, etc., with communications 
from Dr. Henry B. Baker, Secretary of the Michigan Board of Health, and 
F. B. Sanporn. 

10.30, A. M., a Paper on The Management of Chronic Inebriates and In- 
sane Drunkards, by A. N. Buopcett, M.D., of Boston, followed by a debate. 

11.30, A. M., a Paper on Health Care of Households, with special Refer- 
ence to House Drainage, by E. M. Hunt, M.D., of the New Jersey Board of 
Health. 

12, M., a Paper on Zhe Sanitary Condition of Boarding Schools, by D. 
F. Lincotn, M.D., of Reading, Pa. 
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12.30, P. M., a Paperon Zhe Health of Creminal Women, by Exiza M. 
Mosuer, M.D., Superintendent of the Massachusetts Reformatory for 
Women at Sherborn. The debate following this paper was opened by Mrs. 
Crara T. Leonarp, of Springfield, Mass. 

8, P. M., Annual election of officers. 

8.30, P. M., an Address by Miss Crara Barton, on Jnternational Relief 
Associations. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. 
DEPARTMENT OF JURISPRUDENCE. 


9.30, A. M., Address by the Chairman. 

10, A. M., a Paper on Professional Ethics, by THEopore Bacon, Esq., of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

11, A. M., a Paper on Disfranchisement for Crime, by James F. Co xsy, 
Esq., of New Haven, Conn. 

12, M., a Paper by Epwarp W. Bemis, Esq., of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, on Local Self-Government in the Northwestern States. 

1, P. M.,a Paper by Hamitton AnpreEews Hitt, Esq., of Boston, on The 
Penalties for Crime against Property. 

8, P. M., an Address by President ANGELL, of Michigan University, on 
The Relations Between China and the United States. 

9, P. M., an Address by Rev. Wasuincton GiappeEn, of Springfield, Mass., 
on Unsocial Forces. 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL ECONOMY. 

9.30, A. M., Address by the Chairman. 

10, A. M., a Report on Hours of Factory Labor for Women and Minors. 

11, A. M., a Report by Mr. Carrott D. Wricnt, Mrs. H. H. Rosinson, 
and Miss Lucy Larcom, on Early Factory Labor in New England. 

12, M., a Paper by Miss Arice C. Fietcner, on The Civilization of the 
American Indian. 

8, P. M., an Address by Carroty D. Wrieut, Esq., of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor, on 7'he Factory as an Element of Civilization. 


In printing these Addresses and Papers it was voted by the 
Council that the Report on Hours of Factory Labor, by Rev. Jesse 
H. Jones, should be printed according to the wish of the writer in 
the peculiar spelling adopted by him; and this has accordingly 
been done, in the present Number. Dr. Waytann’s Report on The 
Progressive Spelling will be, in like manner, printed in the spelling 
adopted by the author in the next Number. 

At the election of officers for the year 1882-3, the persons were 
chosen whose names appear in the list on page viii, and these 
have all accepted their appointment. 
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At the General Session on the Evening of September 5th, after 
the Address by Rev. Dr. Mayo, and a discussion of the subject by 
General Eaton, of the National Bureau of Education, and Dr. 
Harris, it was voted on motion of Dr. Harris: 


‘*That this Association instruct the Council to consider the 
feasibility of presenting a memorial to Congress in favor of the 
passage of a bill appropriating funds for the assistance of popular 
education in the several States, for a period of years; said fund 
to be distributed on the basis of illiteracy.” 


In accordance with this vote the Council at its quarterly meeting, 
December 28, 1882, adopted a Memorial to the United States 
Congress, of which the following is a copy: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled : 


The AmeErICcAN SociAL SCIENCE AssocraTION, impressed with the 
danger involved in the existence of a large number of illiterate 
voters in the population of this country, as revealed: in the last 
census, for the proper enlightenment of which class of voters 
many of the States are unable to make adequate provision; and 
believing that a government resting on the suffrage of the majority 
of the people cannot preserve itself from corrupt influence, nor 
secure a high degree of civil freedom, unless education is generally 
diffused amongst all classes of voters; and further believing it to 
be within the Constitutional power of Congress to provide in this 
manner for the safety of the Republic, and that the enfranchise- 
ment of the freedmen imposes an especial obligation upon the 
Government to qualify them for a safe discharge of the new duties 
devolved upon them; would earnestly pray that your honorable 
body will take prompt and efficient measures to avert these 
dangers ; that money raised from such sources as your honorable 
body may, in its wisdom, deem best, shall be distributed, for a 
limited period, to the common schools of the States and Terri- 
tories, on the basis of illiteracy; and in such manner as shall not 
supersede nor interfere with local efforts, but rather stimulate the 
same, and render them more efficient; said moneys to be distrib- 
uted under such guarantees as shall secure their application to the 
object herein named, with equal justice to all classes of citizens. 

Prepared by order of the American Social Science Association 
by the Council of the Association. 


Attest: Francis WaAyLanb, President. 
F. B. Sanporn, Secretary. 
Boston, Dec. 28, 1882. 
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Se 
The General Secretary in his Annual Report in this number of 
the Journal has paid the tribute of the Association to its first 
President, the late Professor Witt1aAm Barron RoGers, and has 
mentioned briefly the death of another of the founders and early 
officers of the Association, Judge Porrer of Rhode Island. The 
hand of another friend who had known him for many years and 


whose initials will be recognized, adds this more extended notice 
of the latter: 


The Hon. E. R. Porrer, one of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court of Rhode Island, formerly Secretary of the Jurisprudence 
Department, and for several years one of the Vice-Presidents of 
this Association, died at his home in Kingston, R. I., April 10, 1882, 
in the seventy-first year of his age. 

Our Association numbered among its members no more stead- 
fast or loyal friend than Judge Potrrr. While the engrossing 
duties of his judicial office prevented him, for the most part, from 
presenting formal papers at our annual meetings, his regular 
attendance, the keen interest which he manifested in the discussion 
of his favorite topics, and the ripe wisdom which he contributed 
to our conferences, made him a welcome and much valued asso- 
ciate in our labors. 

There were few important problems, in education or jurispru- 
dence, which Judge Porrer had not carefully considered. As 
Commissioner of Public Schools, he had labored successfully to 
elevate the standard of education in his native State. As jurist 
and legislator he had ever been on tbe side of sound, legal 
reform. For the crude, careless methods of law-making, so com- 
mon in our day, he had a dislike amounting to abhorrence, and he 
gave his cordial support to every measure which promised to 
amend this serious evil. Conservative of the good, he was not 
tolerant of the harmful in any subject which engaged his attention 
or called forth his energies. <A diligent student and sincere lover 
of Social Science, he was warmly attached to the organization in 
which he had from the first been a prominent figure. His absence 
from our autumnal gathering will be long lamented. 

F. W. 

New Haven, Connecticut. 
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OPENING ADDRESS. 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION, PROF. FRANCIS WAYLAND, 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Usage seems to suggest, if it does not prescribe, that one who, as 
the result of foolish ambition or fatal good nature, finds himself 
for a second time presiding over the meetings of this Association, 
shall not add the enormity of a long address to the evil example of 
a second term. 

But while I willingly concede something to your reasonable 
hopes, I cannot hold myself absolved from the pleasant duty of 
bidding you welcome to this place and these proceedings. I per- 
form this service the more cheerfully, because, as I speak, the 
genius loci seems to stand by my side and to give added zest and 
emphasis to the greeting. And truly it is most fitting, that here, 
where wearied brains recruit their force, and enfeebled bodies regain 

, their strength, and jaded beauty renews its charm, philanthropists 
should seek a cure for social ills, a remedy for the diseases of the 
body politic. 

Nay, does not a like felicity attend the time of our assembling? 
We come together refreshed by sea breeze or mountain air, at the 
close of summer’s idle or restful weeks, and, before returning to 
the engrossing cares of busy lives, pause here that we may devote 
a few days to the study of that science which aims to elevate hu- 
manity to a higher plane of usefulness and happiness. 

But in a broader and more general meaning, has not our Ameri- 
ean Association peculiar reason to congratulate itself upon the 
favorable conditions under which it isconvened? Foremost among 
these is the very gratifying circumstance that a thousand leagues 
of angry ocean separate and protect us from the grave interna- 
tional complications which are at this moment threatening the 
peace of Europe. Indeed, it cannot have escaped the observation 
of some of you that the President of our sister Association in 
Great Britain, in his opening address at the session of 1880, con- 
fined himself to a consideration of the attitude which it was desir- 
able that England maintain towards Continental powers. His 
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conclusion was, that ‘‘the whole of Europe is inspired by the 
Prussian system, and that to prevent England from being drawn 
into this vortex is, in an eminent degree, a great problem of social 
science.” From the necessity of ever considering any such prob- 
lem as a prominent feature of social science in America, let us 
fervently pray to be delivered! It is pertinent to remark, in pass- 
ing, and we say it with sincere regret, that the mother country, in 
the year of our Lord 1882, does not find herself in an improved 
or more encouraging condition in reference to her foreign relations. 

Again, consider the fact that while Great Britain is convulsed 
to its centre with the throes of civil strife, of which the most fla- 
grant symptoms are undetected assassination, unpunished outrage 
and unfinished legislation, we are enjoying a most welcome respite 
from every variety of domestic dissension. Thanks to the unholy 
alliance of ignorance and injustice, cowardice and greed, the Chi- 
nese question is shelved for the present. The American Indian, 
always a source of irritation, is not just now a source of alarm. 
Of this, I believe, no one complains but the Indian trader, unless 
it be the Indian agent. The Southern negro, dignified by the 
ballot, enlightened by education and made comparatively inde- 
pendent by habits of industry and thrift, has practically ceased to, 
be one of the wards of the nation. With rival parties bidding for 
his vote, the danger that he will be seriously oppressed has greatly 
diminished, if it has not wholly disappeared. 

Occasional instances of brutality will, of course, occur, some- 
times amounting, as in a very recent case in Alabama, to organized 
lawlessness, but there is reason to believe that southern sentiment 
on this question is rapidly assuming a more healthful tone. 

But there are other considerations which seem to point to the 
present as an auspicious time for the work in which we are engaged. 
Various engrossing topics—mainly legacies of our late war for the 
Union—which for years largely absorbed public attention, have 
either found their sufficient, if not always satisfactory, solution, 
or no longer occupy their former places in the foreground. Of the 
unsettled and vital questions which remain, decidedly those which 
most nearly affect our moral and material interests as a nation and 
as individuals, lie strictly within the domain of social science. 
Many of them have received skilful treatment at recent sessions 
of our Association. The relations of capital to labor, the educa- 
tion of freedmen, the adulteration of food, the principles of taxa- 
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tion, national and municipal, public libraries, civil service reform, 
temperance legislation in its various aspects, legal and technical 
education, an elective judiciary, homes for the poor, Chinese 
immigration, municipal government, free trade and the tariff, 
savings banks, the protection of immigrants and the prevention of 
pauperism, the property rights of married women, ventilation 
and drainage, divorce legislation, American journalism, the treat- 
ment of insanity—these and kindred topics, of not inferior im- 
portance, have been presented for your consideration in papers of 
conspicuous merit, followed, not infrequently, by well sustained 
and profitable debate. 

And now, if the question be asked; What has our Association 
ever accomplished by its papers and discussion?—a question 
sometimes propounded by men whose highest ideal of an arena for 
the display of intellectual activity is a political convention, and 
who only feebly entertain if they do not scornfully dismiss any 
project which did not originate in a caucus, and does not give fair 
promise of ending in an appropriation,—we reply, with becoming 
distrust of our own capacity and an adequate sense of the trivial 
character of our labors, as compared with those of the average 
modern ‘‘statesman,” that while such an Association as ours 
cannot speak with binding authority upon any subject, and, at 
best, can only indirectly affect legislation, yet it may possibly 
serve a useful purpose as a channel through which the public may 
derive much-needed knowledge on questions of daily interest in 
every community, nay, in every household. 

It would not indeed be difficult to show that subjects which 
have been earnestly considered and seriously urged upon the atten- 
tion of thoughtful men by members of this Association, have, in 
time, largely influenced public opinion and materially modified 
statute law. 

But if this were not so, we should not feel called upon to 
apologize for continuing the work. He who, in the words of Lord 
Bacon, ‘‘ labors for the glory of the Creator and the relief of man’s 
estate,” is surely embarked in no unworthy undertaking. To lead 
men away from ‘‘ancient forms of party strife,” and seek to com- 
bine them in an attempt to bring in ‘‘nobler modes of life, with 
sweeter manners, purer laws”—what is this but the legitimate 
outcome of an enlightened, Christian civilization—a civilization 
which acknowledges the universal obligation of the Golden Rule 
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rather than the heathen spirit of that early inquiry—which finds, I 
fear, too many friends at the present day: ‘*Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” 

In the course of a valuable paper read at our meeting in October, 
1869, General Garfield (for many years an active member of this 
Association) used the following language: ‘Society is an organ- 
ism whose elements and forces conform to laws as constant and 
pervasive as those which govern the material universe; and the 
study of these laws will enable man to ameliorate his condition ; 
to emancipate himself from the cruel dominion of superstition, and 
from countless evils which were once thought beyond his control ; 
and will make him the master rather than the slave of nature.” 

If this be true, and at this day the soundness of the proposition 
will hardly be questioned, what occupation can be more ennobling, 
what more inspiring, what more conducive to the welfare of 
mankind, than the effort by patient research to discover these 
laws, by apt illustration and analogy to make clear their meaning, 
and by earnest appeal to emphasize their paramount importance ? 

Certainly it is not in a period of unexampled prosperity that we 
should relax our exertions. ‘lhe manifest danger at such a time 
is that in the headlong pursuit of wealth men will close their ears 
to every form of inquiry which does not promise instant and tan- 
gible results; that they will ‘‘count that day lost” which is not 
devoted to the perilous excitement of speculation, or the luxurious 
idleness in which the over-tasked brain and body seek relief and 
relaxation. Besides these, how many are there who never pause 
in the race for fortune but to pick up a golden apple, and whose 
goal is rarely reached until their strength is exhausted. 

If any stimulus were needed to incite us to increased activity, it 
would be furnished by a moment’s reflection on the immense 
benefit which would accrue to society if only a tithe of the wealth 
which is now worse than squandered, and of the intellect which is 
debased to ignoble uses, were employed in enterprises which would 
carry comforts to unnumbered homes, increase perceptibly the 
duration of human life, and multiply indefinitely the sum of human 
happiness, simply by the wise application of recognized principles 
of social science. 

And is there not much encouragement to hope for fresh recruits 
and quickened zeal? It is a time, if I mistake not, when the 
public mind is disposed, as never before, — certainly in this 
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country —to consider the problems presented by social phenomena 
with fearless independence. Indications are not wanting that 
much of the talent for investigation and construction which once 
found scope in political circles, is seeking wider and worthier fields. 
With politics no longer treated as the science of government, but 
merely as the medium for retaining or regaining control of the 
national treasury ; with party warfare degenerated into a scramble 
for office ; with party watchwords shorn of their original signifi- 
cance and only used as juggling phrases ; what wonder that to clear- 
sighted men who do not belong to the ‘* bread and butter brigade,” 
party platforms no longer seem to afford a safe footing, and party 
allegiance means only the swift surrender of sincere convictions in 
the interest of place-holding, or place-hunting politicians? The 
enfranchisement of such men should mean a considerable reinforce- 
ment of any good cause which appeals to the nobler instincts, and 
labors for the social regeneration of our race. 

There is work enough for all. There are errors to be dealt with, 
which, if not promptly corrected, threaten the safety of society ; 
there are truths to be taught, ignorance of which is daily causing 
untold misery ; there are evil tendencies to be checked, which, un- 
restrained, will grow into incurable diseases ; there are corrupting 
influences to be counteracted, which, if neglected, may poison the 
sources of national life. We invite the hearty codperation of all 
who profess obedience to the teachings of a common Saviour, or 
acknowledge the bonds of a common brotherhood. 

When we assembled in this place a year ago, the shadow of a 
coming calamity darkened the land. Sorrow sat on every brow 
and muffled the tones of every voice. The magnitude of the prob- 
able disaster seemed to dwarf all other topics, and, in an especial 
sense, death claimed that season for its own. A little later, the 
cloud parted and the bolt descended. The good ship of State 
reeled at the shock, but quickly righted itself and steadily pursued 
its course. The dastardly crime by which our President perished, 
has been avenged, so far as human justice can deal with so execra- 
ble an outrage, after a trial which, to say the least, exhibited the 
utmost solicitude that all possible rights of the accused should be 
respected. Today, we meet once more, still saddened by the sore 
bereavement, but rejoicing in the. stability of, institutions which 
could survive uninjured such a crisis, and recognizing with devout 
gratitude, the goodness of that Providence which presides over our 
destinies. 
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REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY. 
Read Sept. 4th, 1882.) 
BY F. B. SANBORN. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the Association : 


The return of another General Meeting—the eighteenth since the 
formation of our society in 1865—brings with it the duty of pre- 
senting again in a yearly report some of the general considerations 
and special conditions which make it incumbent on us to maintain, 
so far as we are able, the study of Social Science in America, and 
which encourages us to think that our studies and labors in former 
years have not been altogether in vain. It is one of our compen- 
sations for the vastness of the work in which we have enlisted that 
its tasks and successes lie at the very door of each one of us,—so 
that, like the French citizen who had been talking prose all his life 
without knowing it, we may possibly engage in the labors of social 
science, and even promote its progress in some one department, 
without being well aware that we are doing so. The moral poet 
whom our fathers studied and quoted so much more than we do, 
celebrated a benefactor of Queen Anne’s subjects thus : 

** Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 
Do good by stealth and blush to find it fame,”— 
a couplet that may also describe the life-work of many a faithful 
follower of the cause we have chosen. This involuntary power in 
ourselves working for goodness, may well inspire us with courage 
for such work as our hands find to do. 

There are other events and reflections apt to diminish the confi- 
dence with which we accost these problems of society and govern- 
ment,—not the least among which is the yearly inroad made by 
death among the ranks of our associates in this particular work. 
No year, since we organized in 1865, has been more fatal to high 
genius and distinguished merit, in America and England, than that 
which is now closing. The names of Emerson, Darwin, Longfel- 
low, Rogers, Jevons, Potter and other devoted friends of human 
progress, recur to our thought as we cast a look backward toward 
these great gaps in, our ranks, already too often thinned by death. 
I do not mean to claim all these illustrious persons as members of 
our Association,—but they were all leaders in our cause, each mar- 
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Shalling his own forces and confronting his own task.. Some of 
them were too capacious of spirit, too generous of heart, to be lim- 
ited by the rules of any organization ; like Bacon, they had taken 
all knowledge to be their province, and they led the way in poetry 
and literfture as well as in social science. But this, too, is the 
high privilege of our occupation as reformers of the world,—that 
we can claim the fellowship of the loftiest arts, and enjoy the 
triumphs of poetry and philosophy. 

I have a right to say that the eldest of these soldiers of high 
civilization who have fallen in the ranks where they led so long, 
since we last met in this hall,—the poet-philosopher, Emerson— 
thought no science and no art, no achievement of courage or 
patience or devotion—no studious pursuit and no single act of 
daring or self-sacrifice—was foreign to the lofty purpose so steadily 
maintained by him in the long years of his life’s campaign. Like 
that austere friend of his and of mine, who, in solitude and priva- 
tion, amid the shows and mysteries of nature, had learned the 
secret of human life,—like Thoreau, Emerson could have said, and 
did say by his conduct: ‘* No exercise implies more manhood and 
vigor than joining thought to thought ; you conquer fate by thought. 
The consequences of thinking inevitably follow; if you think the 
fatal thought of men and institutions, you need never pull the 
trigger.” It was therefore by thought, in its double form of flash- 
ing insight and patient, long-considering, slowly-evolving induc- 
tion, that the transformations of the nineteenth century have been 
accomplished—whether these wonderful changes be political, relig- 
ious, scientific or social ; and it is the men of thought, foremost of 
whom I name Emerson and Darwin, who have wrought these 
changes. A thousand heads have been busy with the problem, a 
million hands have toiled at the task; but of all these, each in his 
own field of thought, Emerson and Darwin were the leaders, 
whether their followers knew it or not. 

We honored ourselves last year by electing as a corresponding 
member of this Association the immortal Darwin, whom we were 
so soon to lose; and I had the pleasure of reading from this desk 
his letter to Mrs. Talbot (who had visited him in his rural seclu-— 
sion in England), modestly offering suggestions for the prosecution 
of those studies on ‘* Infant Development” which our Association, 
at Mrs. Talbot’s instance, had undertaken. The modesty that 
heralded and accompanied his great discoveries was itself evidence 
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of Darwin’s genius. It had been conspicuous in his first essays as 
a botanist, and in the record of that remarkable voyage around the 
world, in which the young naturalist began to catch glimpses of 
nature’s full circle, which he has since so wonderfully illuminated. 
If, in the tumult of controversy which his resistless fhduction 
excited, he at times took a more dogmatic tone, and pushed his 
conclusions a little wilfully beyond his own warrant, Darwin still 
held himself magnificently entrenched in that stronghold of modest 
experiment, which I can only compare to the famous fortifications 
of that other great Englishman of our century, whom England’s 
laureate has sung :— 


**He warring on a later day, 
Round affrighted Lisbon drew 
The treble works, the vast designs, 
Of his labored rampart-lines, 
Where he greatly stood at bay ; 
Whence he issued forth anew, 
And ever great and greater grew 
Beating from the wasted vines 
Back to France her banded swarms, 
Followed up in valley and glen 
With blare of bugle, clamor of men, 
Roll of canon, and clash of arms, 
And England pouring on her foes ;— 
Such a war had such a close.” 


For the Peninsular campaign of Darwin was long ago fought and 
won,—and though we may not accept,—as I for one do not accept, 
—the strained inferences and atheistic systems of nature for which 
some would claim the high protection of Darwin’s fame, yet who 
can deny that he stands among men of science now, as Newton 
did in the days of our forefathers ? 

Our countrymen and this Association must needs take a closer 
interest in the memory of that contemporary of Darwin, who was 
not only a leader in the field of natural science, but foremost also 
among the students of social science in America, and one of the 
founders of our society. The late Professor William B. Rogers, of 
Boston, was our first president, and took the chair at our first General 
Meeting in Boston, December 26, 1865. He continued to serve 
as a member of our Council after leaving the presidency, and had 
for the eight years preceding his death in May last been chairman 
of the Department of Social Economy, of which I was the special 
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secretary. This fact, and a long-standing acquaintance which I 
formed with him in my college days,—though I was never so for- 
tunate as to be a pupil in his classes,—brought me into relations 
somewhat intimate with Professor Rogers, and gave me that view of 
his character which all who knew him well have expressed. He 
was a man singularly well endowed for the researches of science, 
and even more excellently gifted with that facility of expression 
and charm of manner which enable the scientific lecturer to impress 
his thought upon his hearers. If he had not the genial eloquence 
of Agassiz or the deep insight of Peirce, he had more perfectly 
than cither that clear, logical and yet fascinating utterance which 
placed those who heard him at once and forever in possession of 
what he wished to communicate; and of course he could not have 
achieved this result without establishing between himself and them 
those relations which true courtesy creates. He pleased because 
he wished to please, and because he thought those who heard him 
were worthy to be taught, and were entitled to his best thoughts in 
his best manner. I have fancied that this perfect courtesy was 
not only a part of his nature, but had been bred and heightened 
by his early association with two great Americans, Jefferson and 
Madison, in whose university at Charlotteville he had been given 
that scientific opportunity which even native genius needs, to 
appear for what it is. And we always found in Professor Rogers 
that broad and tolerant spirit of nationality—never too common, 
either in Virginia or Massachusetts—which breathed through the 
writings and the life of Madison and of Jefferson,—as was fitting in 
yen by whom the American nation had been founded and ex- 
tended. With Madison, especially, in his wise and kindly old age, 
Rogers was familiar, conferring with him about the future of the 
University, and the general scope of scientific and humane edu- 
cation. 

In physical and in social science Rogers displayed the same admi- 
rable traits—a mind receptive and comprehensive, far beyond the 
ordinary reach of mankind, and with a rare power of co-ordinating 
its knowledge, and of arranging for other minds the degrees and 
the perspective of scientific study. This power enabled him to 
organize for New England that unique College of Natural Science, 
the Institute of Technology, at Boston, which will remain as his 
enduring monument, and within whose walls he breathed his last. 
But physical science, in its widest application for the comfort and 
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advancement of men, could not by itself suffice for his active and 
benevolent spirit. He sought also the innumerable avenues of 
social science, sometimes as a learner, sometimes as an instructor, 
but always as the ardent but sagacious friend of human progress. 
When Rogers fell at his post of duty, every good cause lost an 
earnest advocate, every student of social science lost an active 
coadjutor. 

We lament the loss also of Professor Jevons, of Manchester,— 
an exact thinker, a clear reasoner, and an enlightened economist ; 
of Judge Potter, a citizen of Rhode Island, who had borne in that 
little Commonwealth the duties and honors that belong to just men, 
learned in the law and endowed with public spirit; and of other 
members less conspicuous, but not less devoted than these. Judge 
Potter was like Professor Rogers, one of our earlier members, and 
we miss his presence here in Saratoga especially. 

Addressing as we do tonight, Mr. President, many persons less 
familiar than we have become with the aims and the opportunities 
of what has long been termed Social Science, it may be well to recall 
a few of the statements and suggestions which, in the infancy of 
our Association, Professor Rogers, Dr. Eliot, Dr. Jarvis, Dr. 
Howe. Mrs. Dall, Mrs. Parkman and others who united with them 
in 1865, gave to the public in this pamphlet,—the first ever issued 
by this Association,—early in the year 1866. 





‘* PURPOSES OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


‘**'This Association proposes to afford, to all persons interested 
in human improvement, an opportunity to consider social econog 
mics as a whole. The persons composing it are expected to meet 
together to read papers and pursue discussions, and to seek the 
assistance of those who have a practical acquaintance with reform, 
as well as that of purely abstract reasoners. They are to collect 
all facts, diffuse all knowledge, and stimulate all inquiry, which 
have a bearing on social welfare. It has long since been shown 
that the man of science who confines himself to a specialty ; who 
does not, at the very least, conquer the underlying principles of 
other branches of scientific inquiry,—is necessarily misled, and 
cannot avoid frequent mistakes. To have any perception of the 
perspective of his subject, he must see it in its relation to other 
subjects. Something like this is true of those who investigate the 
necessities of society. If they associate themselves together, 
they have the advantage of each other’s knowledge; they do not 
misunderstand their own relative positions; and they insure an 
economy of time, labor and money. 
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‘¢ We would offer the widest hospitality to individual convictions, 
and to untried theories, provided only that such convictions and 
theories are the fruit of a serious purpose and an industrious life. 
To entertain the vagaries of the indolent would be at once undig- 
nified and unprofitable. 


‘STHE FOUR DEPARTMENTS. 


‘‘1. Under the Department of Education will come everything 
relating to the interests of Public Schools, Universities, and 
Colleges; to Reformatory, Adult, and Evening Schools; to 
Instruction in the Useful Arts; to Systems of Apprenticeship ; to 
Lyceums, Pulpits, and the formation of Societies for the purposes 
of Public Instruction. In this department will be debated also all 
questions relating to Classical, Linguistic, and Scientific Studies, 
in their proportion to what is called an English Education; and 
the bearing of the publication of National and Patriotic Memorials 
upon Popslar Culture. 

‘*2. Upon the Department relating to Public Health, a very 
large proportion of the popular interest will naturally be fixed. 
All Sanitary and Hygienic matters will come before it; and what 
the Sanitary Commission has learned in the last four years will be 
made available, through its action, to the people at large. The 
subjects of Epidemics, of the origin and spread of Cholera, Yellow. 
Fever, and Eruptive Diseases, will be legitimately discussed here. 
It will cons‘der all questions of Increase of Population, Vaccina- 
tion, Ventilation of Public and Private Buildings, Drainage, 
Houses for the Poor, the Management of Cemeteries, Public Baths, 
Parks and Public Gardens, Places of Recreation, the Management 
of Hospitals and Insane Asylums, the Adulteration of Food and 
Drugs, all questions relating to the Duration of Human Life, Sani- 
tary regulations for the Army and Navy, and all matters of popular 
interest connected with medical science. We shall look to our 
ablest physicians and surgeons for contributions to this depart- 
ment. 

‘*3. Under the head of Social Economy, we shall consider 
Pauperism, actual rather than legal, and the relation and the 
responsibilities of the gifted and educated classes towards the 
weak, the witless, and the ignorant. We shall endeavor to make 
useful inquiries into the causes of Human Failure, and the Duties 
devolving upon Human Success. We shall consider the Hours of 
Labor ; the relation of Employers and Employed ; the Employment 
of Women, by itself considered ; the relation of Idleness to Female 
Crime; Prostitution and Intemperance; Workhouses; Public 
Libraries and Museums; Savings Banks and Dispensaries. Here, 
too, will be discussed National Debt; the subjects of Tariff and 
Taxation ; the Habits of Trade; the Quality of our Manufactures ; 
the Control of Markets ; the Monopolies in the Sale of Food, or 
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the Production of articles of common use; the Value of Gold; and 
all questions connected with the Currency. 

‘*4. In the Department of Jurisprudence, we aim to consider, 
first, the absolute Science of Right; and, second, the Amendment 
of Laws. This department should be the final resort of the other 
three ; for when the laws of Education, of Public Health, and of 
Social Economy, are fully ascertained, the law of the land should 
recognize and define them all. Under this head will be considered 
all questions of the justice, the expediency, and the results of 
existing statutes ; including their administration and interpretation, 
and especially their bearing on Suffrage, Property, Privilege, 
Debt, Crime, and Pauperism. Here, then, will come up the 
vexed questions of Prison Discipline and Capital Punishment.” 


Eight years after the above statements were made, what was 
the third Department in 1866 (under the complicated name of 
Trade, Finance and Social Economy) was divided into two De- 
partments as they now exist—those of Finance and of Social 
Economy. Concerning this division and the results which have 
followed it, the Chairman of our Social Economy Department will 
make some remarks in his opening address, next Friday. This 
comparatively new Department has of late years been more active 
than the Finance Department, out of which it was carved in 1874. 
One reason for this greater activity is, no doubt, the scope given 
to women in the Social Economy Department for those investiga- 
tions, suggestions and social details in which women, by nature 
and habit, take a lively interest. In all that concerns the con- 
dition of the poor; the employment, amusements and domestic 
comfort of the people ; as well as in the management and training 
of children, we have received, ani shall continue to receive, much 
light from the keen insight and practical experience of ladies, who 
are either members of our Association, or willingly codperate with 
us. Of the latter class, Mrs. Robinson and Miss Larcom, whose 
Papers will be read on Friday, are good examples. 

The subjects which will be brought before you at this General 
Meeting, both in the sessions of the whole Association and in the 
Department meetings of Education, Health, Jurisprudence and 
Social Economy, will offer the customary variety of topics and of 
treatment. The ground occupied by societies like ours is so broad, 
and the needs and interests of civilization so numerous and so fast 
increasing, that it has always been impossible for us to present in 
a single year even a tithe of the matters of present importance 
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which might well have come forward for argument and debate. 
But in a series of years we are enabled to submit papers and ad- 
dresses on so many of these topics, that our published Transactions, 
incomplete as they are, have become a constant library of refer- 
ence—small but choice—to which those persons who are investi- 
gating social science, historically or practically, often turn for 
information. The same remark may be made of the Proceedings 
of the annual Conference of Charities, now grown to be a bulky 
volume, which has been yearly distributed to our members. We 
naturally discuss the same subjects, to a certain extent, in these 
two gatherings—yet this becomes each year less and less needful, 
and the time will perhaps come when the two series of publications 
will in no respect cover the same ground. The questions that we 
consider here are less national and local than those discussed in 
the Conference of Charities—becoming oftentimes (as this year) 
international in their bearing and tendencies. Thus, for example, 
the address of President Angell and that of Miss Barton relate 
strictly to international matters, and so, indeed, does the address 
of Mr. Wright on ‘* The Factory,” although his illustrations will 
be mainly drawn from experience of factory life in the United 
States. The papers of the Education Department and some of 
those offered in the Health Department are more special; but 
others in those departments, and most of those in the Department 
of Jurisprudence, have a general application which ought not to 
be overlooked. It is often a difficult matter to steer the course of 
our Association between the Charybdis of theory and the Scylla of 
practical application—the demand being constant on both sides— 
for a stricter philosophy of social science, and for a more immedi- 
ate, every-day use of the principles and meastires approved by 
social science. Thisis a strife that can never be settled—no more 
than the perpetual feud between heat and cold, progress and con- 
servative repose. It is necessary, sometimes, to stimulate or even 
shock the public mind by the announcement of general principles, 
at variance, as such principles must be, with the general practice. 
At other times it is even more necessary to neglect theory, however 
logical, and attend to practice, however imperfect. 

We cherish the hope that the discussions of this General Meeting 
will furnish useful examples of both forms of debate—and that 
theoretical truth, as well as practical utility, may gain by what is here 
presented. Few of you can regard these papers as of equal value, 
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and no two of the audience will perhaps agree as to the relative 
value of the different papers; but we have no doubt that all will 
confer some benefit on those who hear or read. This will certainly 
be true, and in an eminent degree, of such debates as may call out 
the spoken wisdom of that illustrious Englishman whose name is 
so naturally associated with Darwin’s, and whom we long since in- 
vited to take part in our discussions at this meeting. The con- 
dition of Mr. Spencer’s health may forbid us the pleasure of hear- 
ing him, but we shall welcome him to our sessions and confer on 
him such humble titles as our Association can bestow, in recog- 
nition of the industrious, independent, persistent and manly - 
devotion of his great talents to the study of man in society. It 
was the loftiest task he could set himself, and it was attended—we 
know it well—with the suspicion of classes, the aversion or the in- 
difference of masses,.and the unfailing misconstruction of motive 
and loneliness of labor, which are the penalty of him who seeks to 
pass beyond the accepted bounds of customary opinion. 

But Mr. Spencer, a true Englishman, has known how to per- 
severe, and, like a famous American of our day, has resolved ‘*‘ to 
fight it out on this line if it takes all summer.” We dare not 
promise him that success in all his speculations which such sturdy 
qualities deserve ; for he may have undertaken what is beyond the 
scope even of his powers to achieve. But should he fail from 
want of time, or of inherent possibility, we could say of him, as 
the Roman poet said of that bold son of the gods whom he cel- 
ebrates,— 


‘¢ Hic situs est Phaéthon, currus auriga paterni, 
Quem si non tenuit, magnis tamen excidit ausis.” 


Here Spencer ceased; his daring course he stayed, 
When Fate forbade, — not even of Fate afraid. 


Mr. Spencer has come to see for himself the broad empire of 
Democracy ; to test by ocular experiment the truth of what Eng- 
land has so long been saying about America, and what America 

‘has boasted of itself. We welcome him to these far-stretching 
lands, which have little in common but the sun and the stars and 
the atmosphere through which we see them— unless it be that subtle 
moral atmosphere which Democracy has created and by which a 
free people exist. 

In this surrounding medium, ‘‘as broad and liberal as the casing 
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air,” the institutions and purposes of America breathe and thrive. 
The Founder of our nation, as Emerson recites the parable, thus 
declared our charter and our limitations. 


‘¢T will divide my goods; 
Call in the wretch and slave! 
None shall rule but the humble, 
And none but toil shall have. 


‘J will have never a noble, 
No lineage counted great; 
Fishers and choppers and plowmen 
Shall constitute a state. 


‘¢ And ye shall succor men; 
*Tis nobleness to serve. 
Help them who cannot help again; 
Beware from right to swerve! 


‘*T break your bonds and mastership, 
And I unchain the slave; 
Free be his heart and hand henceforth, 
As wind and wandering wave.” 


We must ask our distinguished visitor to study us in the light 
of our origin and national aim, and to be satisfied with no explana- 
tion of our greatness or our failures which does not include this 
cardinal fact of Equality,—political and social. 

In a previous Report I had occasion to say that the establish- 
ment, maintenance, and reorganization, after our late revoJution, 
of the American Republic, was the greatest triumph of social 
science, during the century which opened with the writings of 
Franklin, Jefferson, and Adam Smith. That remark has been 
more than confirmed, it has been deeply impressed on my mind, by 
a journey recently taken through the Northern, Northwestern and 
Western States of the Union—through New England, New York, 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa, 
Missouri and Kansas. Upon those unbounded prairies, and along 
. those endless rivers and lakes, amid the abundant harvests of 
nature and of culture, it is possible to see—as nowhere else on earth 
—how mighty is the task of civilization, and how speedily its first 
great lessons are taught, when a true science of society—I mean 
Democracy—shows the way. Much as we may blame our Ameri- 
can institutions, and much as they may deserve it, the candid must 
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own, what the enthusiastic boast—that America gives, for the first 
time, ‘‘ample room and verge enough” for the powers of the 
human soul. 

Since we last met, the publication of our National Census of 
1880 has been systematically begun—a great undertaking, intended 
to be proportionate to the vastness of the nation whose public 
housekeeping it records and makes known. Some of the papers 
to be read at this meeting will draw on the material of this un- 
paralleled Census,—and we had hoped to ask your attendance at a 
session in which a former President of the Association—Mr. Davip 
A. We ts, of Connecticut—would draw from the facts of our 
Census the economic lessons which the country needs now to hear 
proclaimed. No American can speak with greater authority than 
Mr. Wells,—for none has more diligently studied or more wisely 
compared the facts of the case. But the health and occupations of 
this distinguished econcmist have prevented his finishing the work 
assigned him,—which we hope has only been postponed until next 
year. The magnitude of this decennial Census, and the tardiness 
with which its results appear, have suggested to some of us the ex- 
pediency of a separate State census in each of the United States, 
and, when practicable, as it is already in many States—a yearly 
census of the population, and the principal elements of wealth, 
industry, commerce, taxation, etc. At some time during the 
present meeting an opportunity may occur to discuss this propo- 
sition. If not, we may request the Department of Finance to 
bring it forward for fuller consideration in 1883. By that time 
it may prove that the results of the National Census of 1880 will 
have been substantially made known in official publications. 
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I. ADDRESS OF THE CHAIRMAN, WALTER CHANNING, M. D. 


[Read September 6, 1882.] 


During the past year, there have been but few changes in the 
Health Department. At the Annual Meeting held here in 1881, 
Dr. Emily F. Pope, of Boston, was elected Secretary to take the 
place of Dr. Cushing. Later in the year, Dr. Pope found it im- 
possible to give the amount of attention to her duties, that the 
position required, and her place was accordingly filled by the 
election of Dr. Eliza M. Mosher, superintendent of the Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory for Women. The members of the Depart- 
ment being too widely scattered to hold meetings, they were 
corresponded with by the Secretary, with a view of ascertaining 
what subjects they thought it desirable to bring to the notice of 
the Association. In the replies received, several correspondents 
mentioned the subject of inebriety as one claiming special attention, 
and Dr. Lincoln, our former chairman, proposed as a subject, — 
‘** The Influence of Places of Detention on the Health of Inmates.” 
Dr. Lincoln wrote: ‘* There is something to be said on both sides. 
Benefit accrues from regular habits and good diet. It may accrue 
from changed prospects . . . Injury may be supposed to 
come from the necessary restrictions, the silence, the moral de- 
pression, the absence of motive furnished by wages. But the 
chief point that I refer to is the question, whether the prisoner’s 
surroundings are, or can be, made wholesome, consistently with 
discipline in a male prison?” Dr. Lincoln asked if the subject 
had been considered with regard to the Massachusetts Reformatory 
Prison for Women. It so happened that it had been considered as 
a subject for a paper for this meeting, and we shall today have 
the pleasure of listening to Dr. Mosher’s paper on the ‘* Health of 
Criminal Women.” I regret very much that a severe surgical in- 
jury of some months duration, will prevent Dr. Mosher from pre- 
senting the paper herself. 

Dr. J. C. Hamilton, of Mobile, again urges the consideration of 
the subject of inebriety and its treatment, in a letter which I shall 
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read during the debate on that subject. The paper of Dr. A. N. 
Blodgett, of Boston, on ‘* The Management of Chronic Inebriates 
and Insane Drunkards,” helps to elucidate this topic, and I know it 
will be listened to with much interest. 

The paper of Dr. Hunt on ‘‘ The Health Care of Households,” 
is of extreme importance, and I hope will be followed by a discus- 
sion. Dr. Hunt is unfortunately detained at home by sickness. 
Dr. Lincoln, who also is prevented from being with us, contributes 
a thoughtful paper on the ‘* Health of Boarding Schools.” 

Leaving this general portion of my brief address, I have a few 
remarks to make on a special subject, which may be called— 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS FOR HEALTH BOARDS. 


The age we live in is an age of wonders, and hence, perhaps, 
nothing should surprise us, and yet I cannot look at the vast work 
which has been accomplished by Boards of Health within the past 
few years without amazement. Coupled with this surprise, I have 
a feeling of the liveliest satisfaction ; for in these Boards I see the 
beginning of that rational struggle with disease which soon will 
check our rapid progress toward physical degeneration. Dr. Farr, 
the great English specialist in this branch, once said: ‘‘ How out 
of the existing seed to raise races of men to divine perfection, is 
the final problem of public medicine”; and this problem Health 
Boards have already done much to solve. Only in the year 1869, 
the Massachusetts Board of Health, the pioneer State Board in 
America, wasformed. We find in Section 2 of the act which created 
it, the following words, which, in some measure, explain the contem- 
plated nature of its work: ‘‘The Board shall take cognizance of 
the interests of health and life among the citizens of the Common- 
wealth; shall make sanitary investigations and inquiries in 
respect to the people, the sources of disease and especially of 
epidemics ; the sources of mortality and the effects of localities, 
employments, conditions, and circumstances on the public health.” 

Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, of Boston, known far outside of Massa- 
chusetts as a prominent physician, and a man of remarkable 
humanity and kindness, had the subject of sanitary science very 
deeply at heart, and it is to his clear-sighted vision and apprecia- 
tion of the needs of his fellow men that much of the success of 
this first Board is due. He was its first chairman, and in his 
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opening address he said: ‘*Our work is for the far future as well 
as for the present.” It is not to be supposed, however, that he 
even dreamed of what has already been accomplished in the thirteen 
years since his address. 

The only way in which it seems possible to account for this 
discovery, as it may be called, of *‘ Boards of Health” is that the 
time was ripe for their advent. We have found our Nineteenth 
Century civilization bringing with it many, even innumerable 
advantages, improvements, and ameliorations, but we have found 
associated with these things a great variety of diseases. We have 
civilized whole continents, built magnificent cities, turned night 
into day, conquered time, but have lost the art of healthful living. 
Happily, however, the advances in medical science during the Jast 
quarter of a century have established a more rational method of 
regarding disease, and have brought us to think less of cures and 
more of prevention. This progress in medical science, combined 
with the great pressure that has been made on us by the diseases 
of civilization, so long unheeded, has obliged us to turn our atten- 
tion in this direction. Furthermore, human nature itself has 
become more rational and reasonable, and less inclined than in 
former times to be pacified, cheated and cured by the mysticisms, 
panaceas, and dogmas of a well-meaning but often misguided 
medical faculty. 

For many years before Boards of Health were inaugurated, 
various investigations had been made in the direction of the study 
of hygiene; but it was not until Boards having special authority 
from the State were established, that we began to systematically 
make extended investigations, and, as a result, modify our laws 
pertaining to health. From small beginnings these Boards have 
come to exert a wide-spread influence. They have taken up a 
great variety of subjects, beginning with the more important, such 
as drainage, sewage, ventilation, mortality, consumption, intem- 
perance, &c. They have served as the teachers and advisers of 
the people, and as courts of appeal where hygienic abuses could be 
carried for redress. As Dr. Bowditch said in his opening address 
to the Massachusetts Board, already quoted from, ‘*To diffuse a 
knowledge of the laws of health would be of the greatest importance.” 
In many States, it is safe to say, that this has been done, and in 
some of them nearly every citizen has been informed, either with 
or against his consent, that there are still such things as laws of 
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health, and he has learned how better to obey these laws, or has 
been indirectly benefited by State laws with tuis end in view. 

We are still, however, very far from having accomplished the 
work that Boards of Health are destined to perform. ‘The terrible 
infant mortality in New York and other cities this summer, for 
instance, makes us painfully aware of the gigantic work still in 
store for them. Dr. B. W. Richardson, of London, has said, in a 
recent address,' that ‘‘in point of health the children of the pres- 
ent age were a reproach.” He had never seen a perfectly healthy 
child, and it might safely be said that no child was born free from 
the taint of disease. It was these inherited defects which 
accounted in great measure for the enormous mortality which was 
found in infant life. In England, less than seven reached the 
twentieth year; in France only one half, and in Ireland still less. 
The evils to which mankind is exposed are two-thirds inherited, 
accidental, inflicted and acquired. Inherited tendencies are the 
hardest to correct, and they require particular and constant atten- 
tion. ‘These remarks of Dr. Richardson indicate one of the direc- 
tions in which Health Boards will be called on to work. There are, 
as has been said, many others, a few of which should be considered 
more especially by Social Science Associations, and I will briefly 
touch on some of them at this time. 

It is now common for physicians to be called to see invalids 
suffering from every variety of nervous affection. It may be said 
with truth that a whole generation of these nervous invalids has 
sprung into existence. They present every variety of disease, 
from simple nervous irritability, to fully developed insanity. The 
attention of many writers has been called to this subject, and Dr. 
Beard, of New York, who has devoted special attention to it, has 
written a book on ‘*‘ American Nervousness.” He has been criti- 
cised in some quarters for bringing together a variety of symptoms 
found more or less generally the world over, and giving them a 
local name ; but I think he has good reason for so doing, and thus 
at once presenting to the mind a group of symptoms which are 
targely the result of American life and climate, and, as a totality, 
not found elsewhere. 

We are told that insanity has greatly increased during the last 
| few years, and if we turn to asylum reports for an explanation of 
this statement we see many causes assigned. Sometimes it is ill 
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1Seed Time of Health,—Delivered at the Brighton Health Congress. 
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health, business anxiety, family affliction, religion; sometimes 
more remarkable causes, such as the following, which I saw men- 
tioned recently: ‘* Slander, fear, fright, remorse, revenge, anxiety, 
spirit-rappings, camp life, loss of lawsuit,” etc. At the asylum 
where these statistics were tabulated, 5,052 patients had been 
under treatment since 1855, and the assigned causes in these 
cases were physical in 2,070 cases, moral in 1,260, and unknown in 
1,722. We do not doubt that these causes were the direct and 
exciting ones. But were there not many others? Could the moral 
be separated from the physical causes? Did not the heredity of 
the patient play a part? Notwithstanding the inference to be 
drawn from the medical testimony in the recent Guiteau trial, that 
heredity is not of much account, I fear that we must agree with 
Dr. Richardson and others that it is of vast importance. But the 
causes of nervous and mental disease are most varied and complex, 
and we shall make a sad mistake if we attach too much importance 
to one element only of this involved causative. 

If we search for causes of mental and nervous instability in our 
daily life we shall be at once impressed by the fact that our lives 
are too full; that we are laboring under a heavier load, socially, than 
we are able to carry. There is too much to be done. There is too 
much literature, too much art, too much music, too much science, 
too many theatres, too much dress, too much social gaiety. Such 
a multiplicity of important objects in life wearies and overtasks 
_ our mental powers, and renders us less able to successfully struggle 
against the cares and responsibilities that are imperative. This 
constant, continuous over-pressure extends into business and 
professional life, and makes the struggle to obtain the means to 
gratify these extravagant demands all the harder. 

This high pressure system, which we are considering, is especially 
apparent in the amount of education now thought necessary. We 
find boys and girls of tender age often called on to assimilate a 
mass of knowledge which it is absolutely impossible for them to 
take in. Dr. R. T. Edes, of Boston, has said in a regent article 
on the subject: ‘‘Into a number of knowledge-boxes of varying 
size and shape, a certain and usually large amount of information 
on a dozen different subjects has to be packed. Fortunately, 
many are leaky. The knowledge runs out nearly as fast as it runs 
in, but the box remains whole. Those which cannot get rid of it 
so easily are the ones which are cracked.” Dr. Edes has very 
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well pointed out that the boy has a great advantage over the girl 
in the great variety of avenues in life open to him for success. 
This advantage makes him less ambitious and less apt to overtax 
his strength. The very fact that he is a boy, gives him an advan- 
tage, for it endows him with a body which can be knocked about 
during his schooldays in the freest manner in the open air, while 
the girl is undergoing a process of development, which of necessity 
cuts her off from many healthful sports, and makes it much more 
necessary for her to pay close attention to the so-called laws of 
health. The odds seem to be against her, when we realize how 
much more important the school education often is to her, and yet 
how much less she is physically prepared to fight for it. 

Another bad feature of this high pressure education shows itself 
in the lower classes, who now receive an education at our public 
schools, which not only overtaxes their nervous systems, but also 
educates them above their natural sphere in life. They often learn 
to look down on their old surroundings, which is, of course, wel] 
in some cases, but injurious in others. We see, for instance, that 
almost all the employees in our kitchens are foreigners. Our 
spirited young American girls regard kitchen-work as something 
rather beneath them. They have been too well educated to devote 
their time to domestic drudgery. Ido not mean to say that over- 
education is the sole cause of this dearth of American workers in 
our kitchens, for our democratic ideas of social equality, no doubt, 
have a strong influence on the minds of our young people, and 
lead them to avoid positions which have the appearance of being 
menial. As free-born citizens of this great republic, we find it 
extremely difficult to bend the knee sometimes; in fact, our knees 
absolutely refuse to bend. In the case of kitchen-work, I regard 
this false pride as a very grave misfortune, for it shuts out from 
honest, healthful and lucrative employment, thousands of our 
young girls, who are led to seek positions as shop-girls, which, as 
a rule, are poorly paid, and frequently unhealthful and surrounded 
by temptajions. As we are all very well aware, the ‘‘ servant- 
girl question,” is one of the serious questions of the hour, and I 
fear we shall not solve it, until we learn more clearly to recognize 
social distinctions, and teach our young girls that household labor 
is beth respectable and dignified. 

In the education of the future, more attention will be given to 
the physical education, and less to mere intellectual development. 
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This applies, of course, to both girls and boys, but more particu- 
larly to the former. That this attention is already beginning to be 
paid, we can see occasional indications ; for instance, Miss Miller, 
a member of the London School Board, has recently spoken on 
the subject, and shown how little opportunity girls get for exercise 
in schools, and what a vast difference the presence or absence of 
proper physical development makes in their after life. If M. 
Bert is right when he says, ‘‘ When you educate a boy, you 
perhaps educate a man; and when you educate a girl you are 
laying the foundation for the education of a family,” we cannot 
well overestimate the importance of the proper physical education 
of young persons, especially girls. 

I have thus briefly outlined a few of the subjects which deserve 
consideration by us, not only as the Health Department of the 
Social Science Association, but as members of the general Associa- 
tion. Let us study deeply into the subject of heredity ; the physi- 
cal education of girls and boys; domestic employments; the 
causes of nervous diseases and insanity. When we have done this, 
we shall be better able to intelligently investigate the conditions of 
American social and intellectual life, and eventually, perhaps, be 
of some assistance to our Boards of Health in making laws which 
will look to the prevention of the evils to which I have referred. 

In closing, allow me once more, as Chairman of this Department, 
to express for our whole Association an appreciation of the work 
already done by Boards of Health in the recent words of Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes: — ‘‘ There are many memorable events 
in recent medical history, yet there is one gain so vast, that we 
xan hardly compare any curative measure with it for importance ; 
I mean the knowledge which has been gained in the art of prevent- 
ing disease ; the hygiene of cities, the construction of hospitals, 
the better study of all those conditions, including climatic influ- 
ences, which favor health in the two sexes and at different ages.” 
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II. THE MICHIGAN PLAN FOR BOARDS OF HEALTH. 
(ABSTRACT. ) 
BY DR. HENRY B. BAKER. 


So far as known to the author of this paper, the Michigan State 
Board of Health was the first Board of Health purposely established 
on its plan, which plan may be briefly outlined as follows: It pro- 
vides for the collection and dissemination of information, and the 
general advisory supervision of all health interests of the people 
within the State; but does not give the Board power to enforce 
any orders other than those connected with its functions just stated. 
I say ‘‘ purposely established,” because there have been, and there 
still are, many local Boards of Health which, although theoreti- 
cally supposed to be effective organizations for the public safety, 
yet are so hampered by lack of power and means which should be 
given them by the City Council, or other local authority, that they 
can do little or nothing for the public good. Such local Boards 
may get hints of methods of useful work, which even with their 
limited means they could adopt, from study of methods employed 
by the Michigan State Board of Health; but the theory of the 
law in Michigan is that the local Boards of Health should have the 
power, and should do the work, of combating local nuisances and 
all other local causes of sickness, including the restriction of con- 
tagious diseases. The State Board was established to serve as a 
generalizing centre. The local health authorities need to know 
just what they can do, and the State Board of Health, organized 
on the Michigan plan, can usually respond immediately to the 
question by references to the law and to best methods of procedure. 
On the occurrence of a communicable disease, such as scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, or small-pox, the local Health Board, which has usually 
never before had to deal with such a case, needs to know imme- 
diately what are the measures which need to be inaugurated and 
maintained until the danger is over; then, if there is a State Board 
of Health on the Michigan plan, an appeal to it for instruction 
can usually have as ready response as an appeal to a commanding 
general for orders, and the best available knowledge (which has 
resulted from the collection of the information of the best meth- 
ods of any or all of the local Boards of Health) can immediately 
be placed at the disposal of the local Board, thus enabling it to 
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do, in its emergency, vastly better than would otherwise be 
possible. 

That in order to avoid or prevent a disease we need to know its 
cause, is considered a truism; yet little general systematic effort 
to gain such useful knowledge is being made, nor is it likely to be 
made unless by some such means as by general Boards of Health. 
For such work time is required, and a more continuous length of 
service than is usual for local Boards of Health to give, because 
of political and other changes. Sanitarians know enough to begin 
and carry on the study, the co‘lection and collation of the neces- 
sary facts, and the experimental proof of the modes of the pro- 
duction of disease. They are ready to do this work as fast as 
governments are sufficiently intelligent to appreciate it. They 
wait for governments because, though it is work which benefits all 
mankind, unless mankind through its organized governments pro- 
vides recompense, the benefit to the individual workers is not suffi- 
cient compensation; they can make more money as physicians 
treating the people for diseases which the people do not know 
enough to avoid or prevent, but which they pay roundly to be 
treated for when once the sickness has come upon them. 

The Massachusetts State Board of Health was first organized 
on the theory that the gigantic nuisances in the State were to be 
dealt with by it. That Board did good work, but no one will deny 
that while engaged in the celebrated case of ‘‘ Tyler e¢ al. against 
Squires et al.,” etc., it could not, as otherwise it might, devote all 
its energies to searching out the causes of diseases, nor towards 
generalizing and systematizing the public-health work of its State. 
That Board maintained its existence for about ten years, and then 
ceased as an independent and separate Board — its functions, how- 
ever, in its present condition as a mixed Board, becoming more 
nearly like those of the ideal general Board—on the Michigan 
‘plan ; although the public health being only one of several sub- 
jects considered by the present Board, it may not receive that un- 
divided attention of specialists which the importance of the subject 
warrants. 

State Boards of Health are now established in nearly all the 
States, but more than this is needed. 

At the time, and long previous to the time, when the National 
Board of Health of the United States was organized, the author 
of this paper pleaded, and here continues to plead for the main- 
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tenance of that general Board of Health, which shall do for the 
United States what a State Board of Health on the Michigan plan 
aims to do for a State—a Commission or Board which shall sys- 
tematize and utilize the vital statistics in the United States Census, 
and all the information now collected by all the Government 
departments, and which should otherwise collect and disseminate 
information essential to the best public-health work in this 
country. 

If the United States will maintain such a generalizing centre of 
public-health work in this country, we shall soon see the grandest 
progress that the world has ever witnessed ; for it will set in oper- 
ation a movement which cannot fail to yield knowledge of the con- 
ditions under which each and every disease proves destructive of 
human life and happiness. It is essential in order to secure the 
best results, that the central generalizing body shall have the con- 
fidence and coéperation of the great body of sanitarians throughout 
the whole country, and ofa large proportion of the local and State 
Boards of Health, whose work is by it to be consolidated for the 
public good. Such has been and is the case as regards the Na- 
tional Board of Health; but the Government has recently taken a 
much-regretted step backward by abolishing one of its means of 
prompt dissemination of information, namely, the weekly bulletin, 
and by crippling one of its sources of information—that by its 
inspection systems, which had just begun to yield information 
valuable for incorporation with that from other sources. 

Members of Congress seem to be unable to appreciate the fact 
that movements for the prevention of diseases are of vastly greater 
importance than are those measures designed simply to palliate 
the results of the neglect of such prevention; for we learn from 
the Congressional Record that recently large sums of the public 
money were freely voted to build hospitals for a small special class, 
(sailors) while these same Congressmen failed to vote to freely 
sustain the National Board of Health in its work, which is for 
the good of every citizen of the country, and even for humanity 
throughout the world. 

Comparatively little has yet been done in this country toward 
the systematic work which has been suggested in this paper, for 
the reason that individual effort cannot accomplish it, and those 
we elect to govern us have not all informed themselves on the sub- 
ject. Sanitary science is one of the latest sciences. It utilizes 
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other sciences which also are new. Already, with reference to 
several of the most important diseases, it enables us to predict 
their proportional increase or decrease as far in advance of their 
occurrence as the meteorologist can foretell the weather, thus 
giving, in general terms, the curves by seasons, and even by 
months of the year; and we are able to add to this the specific 
prediction of the proportional increase or decrease for the imme- 
diate future within about the range of probability reached with 
respect to the weather, upon which the particular diseases referred 
to greatly depend. But in such studies it is needful to include 
facts relative to wide areas; in fact, what the United States Signal 
Service gains for meteorological progress by being able to generalize 
its work throughout the whole country, may easily be paralleled by 
the gain in sanitary science by a similar broadening of the field of 
view, from local and State to that of a properly-sustained National 
Board of Health. Whenever that is done, the Signal Service 
itself will have its usefulness wonderfully enhanced, because its 
work will be made available for use in saving human life in ways 
not now imagined by many people, yet which those most actively 
engaged in public health work know are not only possible, but are 
entirely practicable. 


DEBATE ON DR. BAKER’S PAPER. 


Mr. F. B. Sanporn: We have all listened to Dr. Baker’s com- 
munication, which was only too brief, with cordial assent to its 
general propositions, and with the understanding that the writer 
speaks on this subject from a long, practical experience in one of 
the oldest and best of the State Boards of Health which have 
been established in this country within the past twelve years. 
Perhaps, however, I ought to say a word respecting his allusion 
to the Massachusetts State Board of Health, and to that organiza- 
tion which has taken its place since July, 1879,—the State Board 
of Health, Lunacy and Charity. What Dr. Baker has said on this 
subject is capable of being misunderstood ; nor do I think he is quite 
correct in supposing that the functions of the present Board are 
‘*more nearly like those of the ideal general Board on the Michi- 
gan plan,” than were those of the former Massachusetts Board of 
Health. That Board did not, of course, ‘‘ devote all its energies 
to searching out the causes of diseases, nor towards generalizing 
and systematizing the public health work of its State”; but it did 
an excellent work in that direction, and perhaps quite as much by 
its administrative duties as by those of instruction and advice to 
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the local Boards, on which Dr. Baker very properly lays so much 
stress. Many of these administrative duties have now ceased, 
because the work of removing sanitary evils has in some directions 
been performed ; but the present Board, while it encourages the 
local Boards of Health to do more in this direction than they ever 
did before, has, in fact, larger duties of administration than the 
old State Board of Health possessed. That Board found itself 
powerless in the presence of an epidemic of small-pox, such as 
existed in Massachusetts ten years ago, and its consolidation with 
the present Board of Health, Lunacy and Charity was made, 
partly, because of this lack of power. For it is within bounds to 
say that had the present Board existed, with its new administrative 
powers, in 1872 and 1873, it could and would have prevented a 
loss of life by small-pox at that time amounting to more than a 
thousand persons, and an outlay of more than $250,000 for the 
purpose of removing the disease, and taking care of those who 
had been exposed to it. At present, if the Health Officer of the 
State Board receives notice of a case of small-pox in any city or 
town, he immediately communicates it to the Superintendent of 
the Out-Door Poor, who does the same if he first receives notice ; 
and the two departments thenceforward work together, and in 
concert with the local Boards of Health, for the suppression of 
the disease. 

Medical officers are dispatched without delay to the infested 
towns, with instructions to inspect at once the condition of the 
people with regard to vaccination, and, if necessary, to undertake 
a general vaccination at a small expense to the State; thus saving 
very considerable sums of money to the treasury, which would 
otherwise be drawn upon to meet the burden of supporting those 
who would have become dependent upon the public by means of 
this disease. Thus, in one locality, these medical officers found 
recently within a short distance of a house where there were two 
cases of small-pox, 150 persons who had never been vaccinated. 
Three days thereafter, as the result of the concurrent action of 
these medical officers with the local Boards of Health, not one 
could be found, and the whole cost of this protection did not 
exceed $15. So far from any manifestation of jealousy by the 
local Boards, such as was feared by some, the State officers have 
been cordially welcomed everywhere, and their efforts vigorously 
seconded by these Boards. The aid which the State thus gives 
they fully appreciate, especially as they have some one to lean on 
and share the responsibility, while they become more efficient in 
the performance of their own local duties. That is to, say, the 
Massachusetts Board now does exactly what Dr. Baker recom- 
mends,—and a little more. 

The truth is, no State Board of Health can possibly do all the 
work which belongs to its field of action at present. We have 
seen the organization of many such Boards in this country, and 
the experience of most of them is, in a general way, the same. 
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They at first undertake the primary and very necessary task of 
enlightening the public on all sanitary questions, one after another. 
This, of itself, would be work enough, as Dr. Baker intimates, 
but no Board is practically left to do this general advisory and 
supervisory work, and nothing else. Almost always, at the very 
outset of its work, some question of a very practical nature arises, 
where talking and advising will not answer the purpose ; some- 
thing must be done, and the State Board of Health is expected to 
do it. In Massachusetts, at first, it was the regulation of slaugh- 
ter-houses and pork-packing establishments ; then it was the prac- 
tical prevention of small-pox; in the South, yellow fever must be 
fought with; in all the States, the adulteration of food, drinks, 
and drugs must be looked after. All this requires administrative 
powers, and in each State, one after the other, such powers have 
been granted, or will be. Ifa State Board of Health fails to meet 
these practical questions with some degree of success, then it is in 
danger of being abolished. Ido not know why the National Board 
of Health has been paralyzed by the action of the present Con- 
gress at its late session; but I fancy it is because many congress- 
men were persuaded, somehow or other, that the Board was not 
doing its duty in respect to these practical questions, with some 
of which it undertook to deal. I know that in Massachusetts a 
Board would very quickly come under public censure which did not 
do something to prevent the spread of small-pox, when an epidemic 
should come upon us. Such an epidemic did threaten us last 
winter, and it was warded off, as I believe, almost wholly by the 
activity of the State Board and a few of the local Boards in the 
cities and large towns; but the action of these local Boards would 
have been far less effective had it not been for the increased pow- 
ers of administration given in 1879 to the State Board. If such 
powers have not yet been given to the Michigan Board, I shall 
expect that they will be; and I know they will be exercised, when 
given, with the same fidelity and efficiency which has characterized 
the past action of that Board, as described by Dr. Baker. 


Mr. Le Roy Parker, of the Michigan State Board of Health, 
spoke in support of Dr. Baker’s views, contending that it was not 
essential or necessary that administrative functions should be 
vested in State Boards of Health. Michigan, he said, has aimed 
to emphasize the system of local boards, to throw the responsi- 
bility of caring for disease upon the municipalities themselves. In 
Michigan every township has a Board of Health, composed of the 
Supervisor, the Town Clerk and two Justices of the Peace. These 
town Boards of Health have authority to take every step necessary 
for the suppression of disease and the removal of nuisances. 
Every township also has a health officer, to whom it is the duty of 
every person to report any case of contagious or dangerous 
disease, so that he can at once take steps to quarantine the premi- 
ses infected. Mr. Parker thought that this system of Health Boards 
was the proper one to be instituted everywhere. 
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Ill. THE HEALTH CARE OF HOUSEHOLDS WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO HOUSE DRAINAGE. 


BY EZRA M. HUNT, M.D., (s.D.) SECRETARY OF THE STATE BOARD 
OF HEALTH OF NEW JERSEY. 


It is certainly well that a Social Science Association like this 
does not forget to have its Department of Health, since all that 
concerns social economy and civic welfare is so closely related 
thereto. And since we have come to define more accurately the 
limitations of disease, our control over its prevention, and the large 
possibilities of appreciating the welfare of the nation by securing 
the health of the people, make the subject still more important. 

Science, Art and Philosophy alike demand that great generali- 
zations be substituted by specific facts, and that social organiza- 
tions should teach the families of the nation how to give the 
largest quota of good health and of years to the vigor and per- 
petuity of the body politic. 

The Health Care of Households with Special Reference to House 
Drainage is the subject assigned to me for remark. Many speci- 
fications enter into the full idea of House Sanitary Training and 
Care, which cannot be enlarged upon in such a paper as this. The 
fundamental necessity of correct homes is such even in the physi- 
cal application, as to admit of no substitution, although needing 
great assistance and extension from the outside, and especially 
from municipal provision. ‘The Sanitary Code, which looks chiefly 
after clean streets and public nuisances, if it does not also insure 
purity within the house is ‘ activity without insight,” and super- 
ficial in a most misleading way. Social ethics have yet a great 
field in the details of house association, and in suggesting and 
prescribing the mere routine of sanitary habits in the home. Cloth- 
ing, cooking, house-keeping, amusement, eating, bathing, sleeping, 
airing, heating, cleanliness,—all and many more such words ex- 
press ideas already enough advised and enough generalized over ; 
but yet inviting such specific facts and such direction as come from 
closely classified observation and accurate testing. 

The House itself in its surroundings, its relations to light and 
heat, to direct sun-rays and to winds, in the material of which it 
is constructed and as related to air and dampness in the walls and 
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to its own powers of equalization, is a very important study ; 
especially since wrong construction is so hard to correct. 

House Drainage, if used in its old sense, would relate to such 
drainage of the soil surrounding, or on which a house is con- 
structed, as shall secure against dampness. The facts as to the 
effects of confined dampness; the alternations of temperature and 
the deterioration of house-air caused thereby, and the resulting 
mould or fungi, and the fact that diseases such as those of the 
lungs, or those known as malarial and such zymotics as diphtheria, 
are believed to be largely due to stagnant dampness, may well 
make us watchful as to this House Drainage. Again, we find that 
the best material for construction is porous, and that brick and 
stone will suck up moisture from damp ground, and so air-spaces 
will become water-spaces, and by abstracting heat or by evapora- 
tion will become concealed causes of changing temperature. 
Since, too, cities have become so compact, and empty so much 
roof-water into the ground, or by shade and density keep so much 
more water unreturned to the atmosphere; and since the intro- 
duction of water into houses leads to its far more liberal use and 
spilling, we have occasion to look closely to this kind of house- 
drainage. By discharging roof-water into conduits or cisterns, by 
care as to the use of water, so as not to leave it about the premises, 
and by damp-courses in house construction, we guard somewhat 
against house dampness. But the most radical and useful remedy 
is, such deep drainage as shall lower the level of sub-soil water, 
two or three feet below the bottom of any excavation, and provide 
a ready exit for the occasional sub-saturation caused by excessive 
atmospheric moisture. The question of kinds of soil, and the 
actual record as to ground-water level must here be studied, and 
drain pipes be so laid as to secure ready delivery for this ground- 
water. If there is no stream near at hand, or if gravity does not 
somehow provide sufficient fall, it is best to construct an unce- 
mented cistern to receive this ground-water, and distribute it where 
the soakage will do no harm. This is much more defensible than 
the soakage of fouled liquids. A wise man now-a-days, in pre- 
paring for the building of a city, would turn his first attention to 
thorough deep drainage, since thus house-drainage could be per- 
manently secured. 

The term House Drainage, as now most frequently applied, (I 
wish it could always be called House Sewerage) has reference to 
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the removal of all soiled liquids, and of such offaling, secretions 
and excretions as are easily or naturally reduced to a liquid or semi- 
liquid state. The principal fact as to this removal is, that it ought 
to be made without undue delay. The rule is that, in a health- 
preserving or disease-breeding sense, no such liquid or offaling 
is objectionable until from 12 to 18 hours after its production or 
voidance. Hence all arguments as to the insanitary effects of its 
handling, or of its conveyance to rivers, are futile, if only you 
insure prompt delivery. To call it filth, in a disease sense, at the 
start, and to argue against its conveyance because it has odor, or, 
because by detention, it becomes pestiferous, is no more reasona- 
ble than to judge tomatoes unwholesome because decayed tomatoes 
are sickening. This point is important to be made, because so 
many arguments as to river pollution, or as to the evils of other 
transportation and delivery of sewage, are based upon the assump- 
tion that fresh sewage is unsafe. It is only unsafe to those who 
store it, or who do not succeed in getting rid of it before it 
becomes stale. The one centre problem to solve in house drainage 
is, how to get clear of fresh sewage through pure clean pipes. 

An answer often and perhaps always in order, is to have as little 
of it as possible. If a proper care is taken not to over-produce 
in certain directions ; not to use water extravagantly ; to properly 
separate such dry material as does not necessarily find its way into 
water-carriage, and thus to fairly limit quantity in feasible direc- 
tions, much of the evil arising from needless accumulation would 
be prevented. 

A second answer, in many cases, is to apply the principle of 
separation and separate dealing with different products, as well as 
that of quick removal. Thus, in a small garden it is very proper 
to throw the Monday wash water around the grape vines, and the 
dish water of each day around some other selected plants in suc- 
cession, when it would not be feasible to throw all in one place, or 
to throw some of the products in any visible place. The principle 
of division of labor as required for plants is as applicable as 
when applied to animals. It is with this view that there are 
many advocates of a dry-earth system which seeks to take charge 
of the more solid excreta, to carefully select all garbage, and then 
to pass to the flush tank and drain tile system, or small sewer 
system, all other composite liquids. 

Where there are no sewers, the close application of methods of 
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separation is of the greatest importance. The laundry and kitchen 
slop fluids can be largely disposed of upon the lawn, or in a 
cultivated stiip of the garden. Garbage can be separated for 
punctual delivery, to classes not difficult to find, if only there is 
this kind of selection. The ashes are carefully sifted for admix- 
ture with the excreta, or dry earth is made the safe deodorent and 
disinfectant therefor. The greatest objection to it is that it serves 
as a kind of excuse for the longer retention of refuse about the 
home, which is of doubtful propriety, as the rendering innocuous 
is not always perfect. 

Where this separating plan is adopted, the same kind of care as 
to material used for conveyance is to be employed as where the 
conveyancer is a pipe. Since the vessels are at times open, and so 
traps do not avail, soap and water, scrubbing, airing, and drying, 
and all cleanliness come largely into requisition. ‘Tubs should be 
metal-lined, or so handled as to secure them against saturation ; 
the kitchen sink should always be of metal that admits scrubbing 
and the delivery pails equally adapted. The garbage barrels 
should be of size, shape, and material adapted to quantity, and 
should be replaced by a cleansed one each time there is removal, 
and so securé the advantage of a prompt replacement by a vessel 
that brings back neither particles or odors of what was carried 
away. 

The earth closet must also have its mode of use and frequency 
of earth removal, such as to avoid all odors, or all possibility of 
a retention of stored filth instead of clean dirt. It is too often 
forgotten that the closet must have its well-aired room, of easy 
access to draughts, and that the commode used must be so left and - 
kept as to admit of the freest circulation of air. Without this 
there comes a confined smell and mawkish, sluggish air, both un- 
comfortable and unhealthy. Every law as to ventilation applied 
to a house water closet, needs equal provision and enforcement 
where an earth closet is kept. Indeed, the rooms or places in 
which any vessels are kept which are used for soiled liquids, 
garbage tubs, etc., need more care of ventilation, dryness, and 
sunlight than do any other parts of the building. 

It must be remembered as to all rooms in which garbage or 
other material is being separated for removal, that fresh, pure air, 
free from undue dampness, is a great desideratum. It is a chief 
objection to cellar kitchens or to underground store places for 
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refuse, that the absence of light, the dampness, and the impeded 
circulation of air afford conditions favorable only to the lowest 
forms of vegetable life, and that these seem easily to invade 
animal life as found in man. 

With these brief comments in general household care, we pass 
to consider that most usual condition of things in which it is 
proposed by means of water carriage through pipes to convey the 
sewage outside of the building. The question whether the convey- 
ance is to be to a cesspool in the rear of the yard, to a series of 
small subsoil drain pipes flushed by an automatic tank system, to 
an irrigation farm, or to some stream, does not at this point arise, 
since all household sewer systems should be constructed on the 
principle of complete cut-off or separation from these, so far as 
the chances of the back-flow of fouled air is concerned, and so as 
to provide proper fall and ready exit. 

The first principles of house sewer drainage is (a), that when- 
ever there is a sink, bowl, closet, or any other contrivance for the 
reception of slops or excreta, it must be made of such smooth non- 
absorbent material as will not retain either soiling or odor, and be 
so accessible as to admit of the free use of soap and water; (b), 
that at, or near the joining of the out-going pipe to such sink, 
bowl or closet, there should be a trap or seal which will not admit 
of the return of any gas through it; (c), that at the exit of the 
pipe from the building, there should be free opportunity for the 
circulation of common air; and (d), that beyond this there should 
be a trap to cut off all communication with the sewer or cesspool. 
This generally means that at the point where the main house 
pipe emerges from the building there should be communication 
of the pipe itself with the outer air by an upright vent. 

The design of the trap just beneath the wash-bowl or other 
receptacle is to prevent the inflow of any foul air which might 
come from any portion of the pipe, although with a proper pipe 
and proper ventilation thereof, even this ought not, under good 
administration to occur. Yet we have to provide for imperfect 
construction and administration. In a similar way the outside 
trap is an extra safety. 

The trap generally relied upon is what is known as a running 
trap, or some form of bend in the pipe, which, by making a dip 
for holding water, cuts off the ingress of foul air. How deep this 
trap shall be, whether it shall be a D trap, or an S trap, or some 
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form of trap not directly dependent upon a water seal must be 
determined by the location of the pipes, the amount of use, and 
the care with which oversight is exercised. The complaint that 
the water which forms the trap itself is soiled, and absorbs gases 
from the outer side so as to pass them within, does not seem to be 
sustained, unless the liquid itself is already poison, or the flow is 
so seldom used as to allow the trap water to become intensely 
stale, or to evaporate entirely away. Because this often occurs in 
summer hotels during their disuse the rest of the year, it has been 
proposed to remove all the traps at the end of a season, empty 
them and fill them with oil, or pour down enough oil to force out 
the water in the traps. That water trap is most perfect which is just 
deep enough to make a complete seal, which is so smooth as not to 
retain any organic matter, and which is of that.shape which leaves 
the least inside surface untouched by the flowing stream. It is 
because an S shaped trap leaves less than a D that it is generally 
preferred. Such traps as the Bell trap are disapproved, because, 
in addition to an unwashed surface, they provide a kind of a small 
local cesspool. There is a slight modification sometimes from the 
S trap, such as we see in the Adee, to provide against possible 
syphonage in some cases, to which we shall allude hereafter. The 
Bower trap is a specimen of kinds which do not rely entirely on a 
water seal, but use the water to float a ball or control a valve, so 
as to close against the inflow of foul air. 

The great point and the one which most of all marks progress in 
modern house sewer pipes, is the avoidance of any additional traps 
along the course of a pipe, and the having of an opening therein 
for access of common air wherever practicable, at or near its exit 
from the house. Two ideas as to house pipes have dominated the 
plumber’s art. The first was to keep out foul air by traps, and to 
make assurance doubly sure, the more the better. That was a 
great blunder. So soon as we get beyond one trap in the same pipe 
and have no intermediate vent, we make between every two traps 
a space of pipe from which we have excluded common air, and so 
prepared a chamber not only for the holding but for the manufac- 
turing of foul air. Hence, too often such tubes become elongated 
cesspools, and in their own miniature way slowly collect changed 
particles of organic matter. 

The next dominant idea was, that water flowing through was a 
perfect cleanser. We still cling to water as greatly available for 
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all cleansing, but both experience and science show us that organic 
particles tend to cling to, or are by condensation landed upon the 
inner surfaces of pipes in such a way, as that the gentle flow of an 
intermittent stream by them, does not remove them; and espec- 
ially if many traps are interposed. Hence, as to water itself, we 
have come to study the rate of flow, the continuity of flow, the 
power of the friction of surfaces, the best shape of pipe to secure 
a rapid stream, the methods of flush instead of trickling, and so 
are coming to calculate the actual cleansing power of water as it is, 
or may be applied in house pipes. Here we see how hydraulics 
has its application to life and to the machine, man, as well as to 
mill power. 

But a still brighter and better idea has of late supplemented the 
science and the art of a sweet home. It is that the gases of 
decay, as found in house pipes or sewers, are mostly the result of 
the deprivation of common air in circulation; that the way to 
avoid sewer or house gas is not to make it, and the way not to 
make it as to correct it, if it exists, is to allow every pipe to be 
thoroughly flushed and cleansed by the active circulation of pure 
air. That is the valuable thought on modern house drainage or 
sewerage. It is so to construct pipes as that very frequently 
there shall be the best opportunity for the ingress or egress of 
common air. It is for this reason that it is now insisted that every 
main soil pipe should have an opening above the roof, and another 
as it emerges from the building with no trap intervening in its 
course. It is assumed that all the pipes leading into it from closets, 
etc., on the-different stories, will be so short as that their connec- 
tion with the main pipes will secure for them a draught sufficient 
to dispense with that opening at each end, upon which, as a rule, 
we depend for draught. 

This principle of a soil pipe permitting the free ingress and 
egress of common air is now, we think, the ruling idea of house 
sewer pipe arrangement. Details are not as yet completely set- 
tled. We need a little more testing and computation to assure us 
when and where there will be such currents in pipes open at 
both ends, as will secure a sufficient flush of air; what is the 
best size of tube; how in case of stagnant or insufficient current, 
activity is to be secured; how far the main tube can be depended 
upon to secure ventilation of side tubes; how far heat may be 
made available as a motor of air in tubes; and many such ques- 
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tions, not difficult of solution when accurate tests in sufficient 
numbers shall be made. Good authority now asserts that in a 
properly constructed soil pipe, with inside connections thus open, 
the outer opening may be just by your window or door with per- 
fect impunity, since in such a pipe foul air cannot be. Others 
more cautious, for fear of incompleteness, contend that the 
outer opening or ventilation shall be carried up a little into 
the air by an air pipe along side of the house, or up the nearest 
tree. Only we must be sure that in our pipes air actually does 
flow as we believe it does. Every chimney does not draw enough, 
and every tube heavy with foul or damp air does not have current 
enough. 

Many of the points are not yet determined with sufficient 
accuracy, or have not been tested by sufficient observers and a 
needful number of recorded observations. I have had occasion to 
find that many plans of ventilation elaborately arranged for larger 
spaces, do not always draw at all, or draw in a right direction, or 
with sufficient force. There is now a distinct study of pneumatics 
to be instituted as to tubes of various sizes, shapes, bends, posi- 
tion, etc., before we can decide just how far sewer and pipe ven- 
tilation is successful. 

An adequate draught here is not merely for carrying away, but 
for oxidation and other chemical transformation. Alternate heat 
and cold by which wind currents are produced, or the methods of 
motion in air currents have application to sewers as well as to 
the ventilation of dwellings. A large bellows blowing into a pipe 
will purify its air faster than water, while suction not only dis- 
places the sewer air, but both oxidizes and substitutes it. 

Just outside of this circulation opening, on the street side there- 
of, it is usual to place a trap as a safety trap to prevent any foul 
air from coming through the main pipe from the cesspool or sewer ; 
although if this and its pipes are properly ventilated, it is claimed 
that they too will be free from unhealthy air. 

Alternate air flush and water flush can therefore be said to be 
the modern disinfectants for pipes. We are yet to be assured just 
how best to make sure, sufficient currents of air through pipes. 
We are to remember a calibre of from four to six inches is needed, 
that the ends should be so situated as to command draught, 
and in some cases, have funnels like those of a large ship, which 
can be turned so as to command draught. 
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A moderate degree of heat, properly applied, is sometimes in- 
dispensable. Buta good sized soil pipe, open at the roof and 
open near the ground, or a few feet above it, is pretty sure to have 
its circulating air-currents. Ere long by anemometer and other 
tests, we shall know how to estimate the real and proper velocity 
of all currents in house and other sewer pipes. 

As to the construction and placing of inside pipes, their jointing, 
their fall, etc., are now pretty fairly determined. Bath-tubs, 
water bowls and closets, had better have their joinings with the 
main soil pipe distinct from each other. Any overflow should re- 
turn its waste to the pipe above the trap. Plumbers’ work, where 
possible, should be in sight, and the joining workmanship be of 
the best construction. The uniform thickness of the pipe used 
should be a matter of test by plumbers, and dependence not be 
placed on the weight alone. Iron pipe is now usually preferred to 
terra-cotta, where it is to be placed out of sight. 

Thus far what we have said applies the same to the house, 
whether its sewage is to be conducted to sub-soil pipes, to a cess- 
pool, or to a general sewer system of a city. 

In either of these cases the house can be protected from inside 
production and escape of disease-breeding air, or from the inflow 
of the same from without. But if the house sewage is to go to 
sub-soil pipes, or to a house cesspool, or if there is an outside 
privy, even with perfect cut-offs, these of themselves may cause 
soil pollution or air pollution by their too near proximity to the 
house. 

Where the sewage is conducted to a tank like Field’s flush tank, 
to be distributed to loose laid pipes underground, two principles 
are made available. One is, that the automatic flush every few 
hours removes the liquid soon enough, and at the same time scours 
or cleanses by the force of its motion. The other is, by this inter- 
mitted flow, air and water do alternate, purifying service in the 
pipes, while at the same time the sewage is distributed so few 
inches underground as to allow of its natural appropriation by the 
herbage and crops. In the use of this plan careful but not diffi- 
cult administration is necessary, in order that the tank may be kept 
in cleanly condition, and not become a cesspool, and that such 
tillage is used as enables the soil to appropriate the plant food 
placed within it, thus preventing soil pollution. 

Where a cesspool is, or has to be tolerated, there are two meth- 
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ods. The one is to have a cesspool that is made without cemented 
bottom, or in whole or in part with the sides laid with loose stone 
or brick, so as to allow all liquids to soak out, carrying with them 
much organic matter. This soakage will continue longer if the 
grease from liquids is separated before discharge into them. The 
apparent success of this method will largely depend upon the 
character of the soil. If it is of a loose or gravelly character, so 
as to admit air and liquids freely, no doubt much of this matter 
is oxidized or flows off, even where too deep to be reached by the 
roots of grasses, plants or trees. But in all cities there is a limit 
to this process, and it is often fraught with risk in country places. 
We know of a recent outbreak of typhoid fever, in which owing 
to a change of strata at one point, and a dip contrary to the con- 
tour of the surface, the sewage found its way around and into the 
walls of a cellar basement, and so without much odor saturated 
the building. In other cases, unusual heat of a season brings 
this unappropriated manure which has thus been lodged in the 
soil into fermentive activity, and administers it to persons 
instead of to plants. In other cases the débris which has been 
left in the uncleaned cesspool, itself takes on degraded decompo- 
sition and administers its own attenuated and peculiar poison to a 
household. The cesspool system, therefore, needs always to be 
labelled ‘‘ extra hazardous,” although an explosion cannot be war- 
ranted each summer. 

The other cesspool system is to have a closed tank or cistern 
thoroughly cemented, and then to depend on odorless excavating 
apparatus to empty it at proper intervals. Although such tanks 
often become cracked or seamed, as a rule they prevent soil pollu- 
tion, and so are preferable to the uncemented ones. The emptying 
should, as far as possible, be done in the late fall and early spring, 
although perfection of method is now claimed to justify emptying 
at any time. 

Should cesspools be ventilated or exposed to light? It is 
claimed by some that either air or light in contact with stagnant 
filth or befouled liquids tends to excite them to decomposition, 
and so do not mitigate such concentrated evils. 

The other view is that light and air prevent the more degraded 
forms of decomposition and so moderate the evil. 

No doubt these stagnant pools do provide themselves with a 
kind of scum or protection which partly seals them from the air, 
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and for a time they are less nocuous than if disturbed. We think 
the best sustained conclusion is that it is better not to expose 
them to sunlight, because of sun-heat, but that it is better, by 
means of an-open tube or chimney, or a kind of double chimney, 
to secure circulation of air between the top of the liquid and the 
ground level. Cesspools should in all cases be as far removed as 
possible from the dwelling, so that the air about these may not be 
directly contaminated. As to pipe connections, by the methods 
already indicated, we believe all influx of air from them, or from 
other forms of sewers, can be prevented. Having thus pointed 
out the safe methods for constructing house sewer drains and their 
immediate connections, and how proper air and water flushing are 
secured, we leave it for others to apply the same general prin- 
ciples to more extended sewers. 


IV. THE HEALTH OF BOYS’ BOARDING-SCHOOLS. 
(ABSTRACT.) 


BY D. F. LINCOLN, M. D., OF READING, PA. 


A boarding-school (or seminary) includes recitation rooms, 
study rooms, dormitories, wash rooms, bath rooms, rooms for 
music and drawing, gymnasium, playgrounds, sick room, dining 
room, kitchen, servants’ quarters, residence for the principal, store 
rooms, coal cellars, etc., and a drainage and sewerage system. It 
is superfluous to enlarge upon the various combinations and group- 
ings which may be made. A compact plan, while it has certain 
advantages from a disciplinary point of view, must be objected to 
in certain particulars. 

Every source of bad air, everything that can give rise to odor, 
should be detached from the occupied quarters. Cellars under the 
school should not be used to store provisions. Laundries and 
kitchens should be placed and planned so that the smell of food 
will not enter the school. Servants’ quarters ought to be practi- 
cally inaccessible to the scholars. 

Closed quadrangles ; houses too closely adjoining ; buildings so 
connected as to prevent free access of wind and sun; excessively 
large single buildings ; in fact, all impediments to circulation, are 
decidedly objectionable. A building or wing running due east and 
west is badly placed. ‘ 
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It may become necessary to enlarge a school by adding a build- 
ing. As arule, detachment is to be sought for. If not a wholly 
detached structure, we may have at least a semi-detached wing. 
An entry or hall running transversely should cut off the new wing 
entirely, in each story, from the old part. Ventilation is greatly 
aided by this part of the plan. If the same idea is carried out 
through the building, every room and passage will have access to 
staircases on two sides, the advantages of which in case of fire are 
obvious. 

A boarding-school presupposes a dormitory, as a matter of 
course. Shall this part of the establishment consist of one large 
room without partitions—or of one single room for each scholar— 
or shall some intermediate p'an be adopted? 

In deciding this question the most obvious consideration is that 
of practical utility in regard to warming and airing. It is a 
troublesome matter to provide properly for a large number of 
little rooms, while one large room, with reasonable care, can be 
warmed easily, and ventilated (if necessary) by open windows. 
A person occupying a little room cannot safely sit with the window 
open in winter, unless he is quite hardy. If such a room requires 
warming, it is impossible to warm it satisfactorily by placing a 
stove in it. The heat is now too great, now too little; gas 
escapes ; coal dust and ashes make a nuisance; the room is too 
warm to sleep in if the fire is kept up, and too cold to get up in, 
if the fire is taken down at night. It is by no means impossible 
to heat rooms by furnaces placed in cellars; or, still better, by 
steam apparatus similarly placed. But, after all care, with good 
apparatus and correct distribution of pipes, it is not judicious to 
allow young boys to have the control over a heating apparatus — no, 
not even over the orifice of a hot air pipe entering their rooms. The 
air ought to be regulated for them; its due temperature secured, 
and a due exchange of fresh air established, by an intelligent 
supervision. Hence, acommon dormitory has distinct and obvious 
advantages, from this point of view. 

Such arrangements as exist at Williston Seminary and other 
places — groups of two or three bed-rooms containing one person 
‘ach, and opening upon a single sitting-room used in common — 
are certainly desirable and pleasant. Purity of air can be secured 
in such cases by opening the windows of the rooms which happen 
to be unoccupied, and keeping the doors ajar. 
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The fact that both plans have their advocates, shows that both 
have points in their favor, and there is certainly something to say 
for the single room. It is the boy’s own room; he is at home 
there ; he is master of it, and is responsible for it. On the other 
hand, there is a distinct danger in associating two or three boys 
under circumstances of such intimacy; and there is also a danger 
in allowing a boy to occupy a room alone. Upon no point is more 
tact and knowledge of individuals required than in the assignment 
of single rooms, and the grouping of chums. I must confess to an 
impression in favor of a rather large group, perhaps of ten or a 
dozen or more boys in one room, as consonant with a wholesome 
boyish openness and sociability of nature. Still, there is no wish 
to force this view upon others, whose opportunities for observing 
give them a just title to be listened to. 

As regards the size of rooms, much depends on circumstances. 
For dormitories, the requirement should be large; not so large as 
in barracks, but liberal. In a noteworthy series of articles published 
by the London Lancet, in 1881, an estimate is given, which may be 
accepted as a minimum standard, viz.: Six hundred and fifty cubic 
feet of space per head for boys under twelve years of age, and 
eight hundred and thirty for boys from twelve to sixteen. It would 
be well to restrict such rooms to one use; not to let them be used 
for studies ; to have the windows open all day, and keep the boys 
out until bed time. 

This class of rooms is occupied continuously for ten hours every 
night; but with other rooms, the case is different. It is to be 
supposed that a school-room is not occupied continuously for 
longer than two or three hours without a thorough airing by win- 
dows, in addition to constant flue ventilation. One-third of the 
space mentioned above, is found to be practically sufficient for 
such rooms. Recitation rooms are very often slighted in respect 
to space. Where the school is planned with one large, common 
room for assembly, it is often the case that the recitation rooms are 
twice as crowded as the large one; paltry, stuffy, dark, draughty 
little corners and holes of rooms. Music rooms, and other special 
apartments, are apt to be too small for free circulation. 

A few defects in planning may be mentioned here. Some dor- 
mitories are arranged in long rows of small rooms on one or two 
sides of a straight corridor. This is very well; but let the archi- 
tect see to it that such a corridor has ample provision for through 
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and through ventilation by large windows at each end. One is 
tempted, in enlarging a house, to add rooms at precisely the points 
which must be left free—the ends of the corridors. If we wish to 
add a new wing, or a passage to a new suite of bathing rooms or 
water closets, these arrangements must not close the end up. 

Again, it is questionable whether the grouping which prevails at 
Vassar College is correct. In this case, one sleeping room in every 
group of two or three opens upon a corridor only, receiving no 
sunlight or direct air from out of doors. But let me hasten to add 
that fresh air is admitted, even to these ‘‘inside’” rooms. The 
watchman who patrols the corridors all night has orders to keep 
the young ladies’ windows wide open from the top, and the corridor 
windows open to the night air. For the matter of temperature, it 
is cold enough in those corridors for him to wear a great coat. 

In any case, rooms facing due north must be rejected for the 
purposes of sleeping; they are only desirable where a peculiar 
light is wanted, as for drawing. 

As regards ventilation, a good deal of air from out of doors may 
be let in by the tops of windows, screens being arranged so as to 
prevent its falling at once on the heads of sleepers. This pre- 
supposes a large and high-studded room. 

A room ought to be reserved for hospital uses. It should be 
remote, dry, airy, and sunny; should receive no unpleasant odors 
coming up through its floor from unventilated cellars, or through 
its plaster walls from adjoining store closets. The floor should be 
of wood. Abundant means of ventilation should be provided, 
including a well drawing chimney. But such a room ought to be 
seldom used. If frequently resorted to for severe colds, headaches, 
or other troubles, there is reason to suspect something wrong in 
the arrangements of the school itself. Boys should be looked 
after to prevent taking cold. Expcsure to cold draughts, or to 
enervating heat, the wearing of wet or insufficient clothing, sitting 
on the ground in early spring, unwarmed bath rooms, and 
other causes of chill may be sought. Insufficient power in the 
heating apparatus may be a constant cause of physical weakness 
among the pupils; and of all predisposing causes of catarrh, none 
is more distinct in its effect than confinement within doors. 

Health may be interfered with by arrangements for discipline. 
At the present day it is customary to condemn the use of corporal 
punishment ; in fact it is largely banished from the better class of 
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public schools in the Northern States. A new class of influences 
is relied upon to procure obedience. . . . .. . 

If a boy cannot be whipped he must be punished in some other 
way, and the readiest plan is to keep him in from play. For those 
boys whose inclination to physical activity is greatest, and who 
are constantly in mischief from this cause, there remains the 
deprivation of the Saturday’s holiday, in whole or in part; the 
compulsory sitting before a desk, with or without a task to learn, 
in company with kindred spirits in like bonds. What a boy suffers 
under such circumstances is only paralleled by the wretchedness 
of the unhappy teacher, whose severest morality is called into use 
by the necessity of keeping his temper at all hazards, in the midst 
of ill-temper. 

In short. a system of discipline where bodily restraint has to be 
employed frequently, constitutes an infringement upon the laws of 
health. It would be better to return to the old-fashioned code, 
and adopt the practice of one English master, who replied to the 
inquiries made by the London Lancet, in terms as follows : 

‘*We have compulsory gymnastics half an hour. Every boy 
must be out at least forty minutes before dinner, engaged in some 
out-door exercise. Every boy may be out rather more than one 
hour before dinner. Different forms are out at different times, 
but all have two intervals, one about ten minutes, the other nearly 
an hour. Gymnastics, etc.. are taken at other times. Golf is 
greatly played, but boys are almost made to play hand fives occa- 
sionally, as being one of the few exercises which develops the left 
side of the body. At 3, P. M. every boy is obliged to dress in 
flannel, which, except in summer, must be changed before tea. 
He must be out of doors from 3.15 to 4.30 at least. During the 
latter part of the time there is some compulsory game— hockey, 
Rugby football, association football, and athletics in their season. 
The daily time of football is fo:ty minutes. In the cricket season 
boys must join in the sides, except they have leave off, which is 
easily got for bird-nesting (if they are really collecting). In win- 
ter, if they can be spared by the heads of sides, boys can, occa- 
sionally, leave off football, etc., provided they take some really 
warming exercise, such as a run, before changing for tea.” 

Every friend of boys must heartily approve such a system, so 
far as our climate makes it feasible. “Schools must, at least, have 
a plenty of land suitable for such sports. If cricket, base ball, or 
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foot ball cannot be maintained, there are two excellent substitutes 
—or, rather, partial substitutes-—a gymnastic drill and military 
drill. 

Of military drill I can speak with pleasure from an experience 
of its effects. It encourages promptness, attention, obedience, 
neatness ; it is enlivening, and very attractive, if carried out by a 
good drill-master. The amount of exercise obtained in half an 
hour depends, of course, on the way the drill is conducted; but, 
on an average, while it is not adequate to the needs of a day (no, 
nor half adequate), it supplies a very important need in the case 
of indolent boys. The constrained attitude, which is of necessity 
adopted, and the limited variety of movements in the ordinary 
manual of arms, render the drill an insufficient instrument of 
bodily development when taken by itself; but if associated with 
gymnastics, selected for the purpose of supplementing its deficien- 
cies, it has excellent uses. 

The ‘‘ setting-up drill” consists of a great variety of movements 
of the body, as bending and twisting of the trunk, neck and arms, 
designed to give suppleness and a good carriage ; it is a variety of 
** free-hand” or ‘‘ light ” gymnastics, practised in classes under a 
teacher, and requiring a good sized hall, free from obstruction. 
Something of the sort is made necessary by the fact that while on 
drill, the gun is mostly carried in the right hand, the positions with 
the left hand being comparatively uncomfortable or difficult ; hence 
a certain tendency to sink the right shoulder in marching. 

From nine to ten hours of sleep are required by the majority of 
boys. To retire at 10 and rise at 6, gives a minimum allowance 
for the oldest boys. Study before breakfast should rarely be al- 
lowed. To rise and sit «an hour in a cold, badly-lighted room is 
enough to take away the appetite for breakfast. About eight 
hours is a maximum requirement for study and recitation combined 
in the case of older pupils. 

It is needless to say that a hoarding-school ought to be in the 
country. But this very circumstance may entail special risks in a 
sanitary sense. Sewerage, which may be presumed to be well 
cared for in any good sized city, is specially difficult to manage in 
places where there are no drains, and where public sentiment has 
not reached the point of demanding drains. Now, there are two 
ways, as I have observed, of establishing an efficient system. The 
one way consists in doing exactly as our revered forefathers have 
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done; in assuming certain nuisances as a part of Nature’s ordi- 
nances; in providing dark, unwholesome, barbarous resorts for 
those whose minds, tastes and manners are under special training 
and development; and then—applying the words accommodations 
to that which is ill-convenient, and water closets to that which is 
destitute of water. How it is possible to overlook the existence of 
such an establishment, abutting upon a dormitory and sending its 
odors a hundred feet across the yard, I do not know. But there 
are other ways, perhaps requiring some special skill in adapting 
them to circumstances, which may be here mentioned. 

First, there is the system of dry-earth removal, requiring a little 
daily attention from the gardener or janitor, and an entire removal 
once in a week or two. Very simple methods will suffice, on the 
one hand, to prevent soakage into the soil or woodwork, and, on 
the other, to isolate the building from the school. There are sev- 
eral ways of effecting this object, some of which are described in 
the current report (1882) of the New York State Board of Health, 
while others are given in an earlier number of the Massachusetts 
reports. In the third place should be mentioned Col. Waring’s 
plan for removal of water in large bulk from closets by means of 
Field’s Flush-tank, and tile drains laid near the surface of a field 
of grass. When the soil is suitable, and due care is taken, this 
system is admirable, in connection with a system of water works. 


Vv. THE HEALTH OF CRIMINAL WOMEN. 


A PAPER BY DR. ELIZA M. MOSHER, OF THE SHERBORN REFORMA- 
TORY PRISON. 


The word criminal, though commonly applied to the inmates of 
penal institutions, includes in its strict sense all persons who 
commit an offence against law, whether convicted or otherwise. 
In America, the number of such persons within the precincts of 
each State, depends not only upon the amount of its population, 
the stringency of its laws, and the vigilance of its police force, but 
also upon the number and size of its cities, and the industries 
which it carries on. Wherever men and women are herded 
together, as in the poor and squalid portions of large cities, or 
great numbers are employed at special work, as in our manufac- 
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turing towns, there will be found those influences which make 
criminals of men, and even more surely of women. 

The physical condition of individuals often deteriorates pari 
passu with the moral nature, especially in those cases where intem- 
perance and unchastity are the underlying vices. 

To study the diseases of such a class, with the hope of arriving 
at any but the most general conclusions, is a formidable task ; and 
yet, since the inmates of our jails, houses of correction and prisons, 
are but representatives of a much larger number who walk our 
streets, scattering contagion, both moral and physical, and filling 
our hospitals and dispensaries with patients, it seems worth while 
to see what can be deduced by a careful examination of a number 
sufficiently large to represent the class. The object of this paper 
is, therefore, to ascertain, if possible, the extent and direction of 
the influence which a life of crime exerts upon the health of indi- 
viduals; and, as our observations have been mainly confined to 
criminal women, we have limited our study to this class. The 
statistics which we shall present have been taken from the records 
of the Massachusetts State Reformatory Prison for Women, and 
extend over a period of four years. During this time, 2,196 
women were committed to the prison for crimes, which, for the 
sake of convenience, we have classified under the following heads, 
viz.: I. Offences against person and property ; II. Offences against 
chastity ; III. Offences against public order. 

The first class includes all the cases of assault, fraud, larceny, 
arson, burglary, manslaughter, etc. In this class we find but 310 
commitments ; the larger number of these women were of foreign 
birth or parentage; their ages range between fifteen and fifty- 
three years; nearly all could read and write, and about half were 
unmarried. Many were sentenced for the first time. 

In the second class, there were 515 commitments. Of these a 
majority were natives of the United States and British Provinces ; 
most of them could read and write, and more than half were un- 
married. 

The third class includes the cases of drunkenness, vagrancy, 
disturbers of the peace, common railers and brawlers, idle and 
disorderly persons (which is but another name for either drunkenness 
or unchastity), etc. There were 1,271 such women committed ; 
mainly of foreign birth; among the number were many old women, 
though the average age was about thirty years. A large number 
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could neither read nor write, and fully three-fourths were married. 

It is safe to say, that of the whole number committed during the 
four years, more than four-fifths were intemperate, and more than 
three-fourths were unchaste. 

Turning now to the hospital record, we find 2,076 cases of ill- 
ness during this time. Some of these were readmissions of the 
same individual. A small proportion were infants, which, with the 
vases recorded under the head of ‘slight ailments,” we have 
thought best to exclude from our analysis, thus leaving 1,704 cases 
of illness, of which a careful diagnosis was made, and a record of 
symptoms and treatment kept. Upon tabulating these, we find 
syphilis to be the prevailing disease, 305 cases being on record ; 
to these might be added as many more in whom the disease was 
not in a sufficiently active form to make their admission to the 
hospital a necessity. With these figures before us, it is safe to 
conclude that one woman out of every four committed to the prison 
was syphilitic. Thirty-two of these cases were found under class 
I, 100 under class IJ, and 173 under class III. Of the 100 
women sentenced for larceny, who were sick in the hospital during 
the last two years, eighty-six were known to be unchaste. 

Next in frequency, we find cases of alcoholism, of which there 
were 198; of these 171 were found in class III, eleven and sixteen 
in classes I and II respectively; twenty-five cases of delirium 
tremens occurred, all but two of which belong in class III. There 
were 139 cases of tonsilitis, which were very equally distributed 
among the three classes ; 101 of these occurred during the winter 
of 1878 and ’79. Dyspepsia and rheumatism were common ail- 
ments, though but sixty-three cases of each were sufficiently acute 
in character to need admission to the hospital. The number 
treated from the dispensary was large. These patients were as 
widely distributed as the habit of intemperance. 

Only thirty well marked cases of insanity were recorded during 
the four years, and several of these were recommitments to the 
prison of women who had been transferred to a lunatic hospital 
during a previous sentence; twenty of the thirty belong under 
class III; also, twelve of the fifteen epileptics who found shelter 
in the hospital. Paralysis, neuralgia and hysteria prevail most 
largely in class I, in proportion to the number of commitments ; 
here, also, are found the greatest number of cases of anzmia and 
diabetes. Of the seven cases of puerperal fever which occurred, 
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five belong to class II (offences against chastity), also, eight of 
the cases of masturbation placed under special treatment. Diseases 
of the eyes, malarial fever, miscarriages, and pulmonary consump- 
tion, occur in excess also in the second class. Of the last named 
disease, there were in all twenty-eight cases, in most of which the 
disease was established when the women were admitted to the 
prison. But four cases of pneumonia, and eight of pleurisy 
occurred ; twenty-one cases of bronchitis were treated in the 
hospital; seventy-two cases of uterine disease were sufficiently 
severe to need hospital care for a time; a large number of women 
were able to work, but required medical supervision. 

Coming now to the surgical patients, we find but thirty-two 
cases in class I, against sixty-five in class II, and 162 in class III. 
Abscesses and ulcers occurred in great numbers, as might be 
expected in a population like this. Rectal diseases, also, were 
common. Twenty-four deaths occurred among adults at the prison 
during the four years ; of this number, one died of alcoholism, two 
of apoplexy, one of brain softening, one of diabetes, one of edema, 
one of gangrene of the lungs, one of heart disease, one of entero- 
colitis, two of peritonitis, five of consumption, one of puerperal 
fever, two committed suicide and five died of syphilis. Seventeen 
of these were found under class III, four under class I, and three 
under class II. Among the cases of syphilis treated, a great variety 
of conditions were observed. Many women came to the prison in 
the most revolting state possible, and in which they had, not in- 
frequently, carried on their vile practices for months. Some of 
these claimed to have sought admission to the general hospitals, 
but had been refused because of the character of their disease. In 
other women the initial lesion was still present when they were 
committed to the prison. A number seemed healthy when they 
entered, but after a time manifestations of the disease in its later 
stages appeared. All these cases were treated systematically and 
thoroughly, with results favorable or otherwise, according to: the 
virulence of the disease, the stage in which treatment was begun, 
and the length of sentence of the prisoner. The danger of con- 
tagion with so many syphilitics congregated together was ‘great, 
and complete isolation in many cases, was an absolute necessity. 
If committed for less than two years, they had to be set at liberty 
before the disease could be brought fully under control, perhaps to 
become again a source of pollution. 

4 
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The condition called alcoholism, so often seen in our penal insti- 
tutions, is one of general depression, following long continued 
stimulation by intoxicating liquors, with lack of proper food. It 
is manifested by trembling of the hands and tongue, twitching of 
the facial muscles, profuse perspirations, an unsteady gait, and 
incoherence of thought and expression. One woman out of every 
eleven admitted to the prison was taken into the hospital in this 
condition. Under a nutritious diet, and rest in bed, these patients 
soon recovered sufficiently to go to work, but many returned to the 

hospital later on, with some other ailment, most often dyspepsia 
or rheumatism, — those strong allies of intemperance. Some of 
the cases of delirium tremens were exceedingly violent, but no 
deaths occurred. Dyspepsia and constipation of the bowels, were 
the two affections of the digestive tract, most common among the 
prisoners, often taxing the skill and patience of the physician more 
than many severer maladies. Most of the cases of rheumatism 
were of a chronic character. The small number of cases of pul- 
monary disease, leads us to conclude that affections of the respira- 
tory organs are not a necessary accompaniment of prison life ; 
proper food and clothing, good ventilation, and a fair amount of sun- 
light, being here, as everywhere, their vest preventives. There have 
been sixty-eight births at the prison ; of this number, but one partu- 
rient woman died, although many were so diseased that their infants 
died before or shortly after birth. Diseases of the reproductive 
organs, though common, were not disproportionate to the number 
of women committed. Among the surgical cases, indolent ulcers, 
mainly of the leg, were of frequent occurrence, often detaining 
women in the hospital for weeks who otherwise were able to work. 
Some of the cases of rectal disease were of long standing and 
exceedingly severe in character; while others were so simple as 
not to need admission to the hospital during treatment. 

An examination of the foregoing cases leads us to the following 
conclusions : 1, Intemperance and unchastity are the two vices which 
fill our penal institutions with women. 2, The influence of these 
vices is detrimental to health of body, increasing its susceptibility 
to disease, and lessening its recuperative power. 3, The diseases 
which follow as a direct result of these vices, are syphilis, alcohol- 
ism, dyspepsia, rheumatism and general anemia. 4, Morbid con- 
ditions of body react upon the moral nature, increasing and per- 
petuating the tendency to criminality ; hence the importance of 
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careful medical supervision, as a reformatory measure. 5, More 
ample provision should be made in all large cities for the isolation 
and thorough treatment of venereal patients of both sexes, either 
by the addition of special wards to the general hospitals, or by the 
establishment of hospitals exclusively for this class. 6, The 
women who commit high crimes only, that is, larceny, burglary, 
arson, manslaughter, etc., possess a more sensitive nervous organi- 
zation, than those who commit offences against chastity and public 
order. 





DEBATE ON DR. MOSHER’S PAPER. 


After the reading of this paper Mrs. Leonard, of Springfield, 
opened the debate on it, by speaking of the general characteristics 
of criminal women, and what is done for their moral reformation 
at Sherborn ; touching also on the Lancaster Industrial School for 
Girls, and what it accomplishes for younger persons of the same 
class. She spoke of the ghastly picture of disease, often incurable 
and contagious, portrayed in this statistical account of Dr. Mosher. 
Connecting this with the other papers, and the discussion of the 
effect of intemperance, and the difficulty of restraining drunkards 
from indulgence in their vice, with all the terrible consequences of 
crime and misery to others, Mrs. Leonard spoke of the need of 
permanent restraint for habitually dissolute persons. She also 
said that children of twelve years old, or less, are often as difficult 
to reclaim as old offenders; and, that the only remedy for such 
evils was to arouse a greater interest among Christian people in 
the ignorant and vicious, so that, by persevering labor, and love to 
humanity, evil may be overcome by good, and the prevention, 
which is better than cure, be used while there is time. 


_ Mr. Sanborn said that Dr. Mosher had formerly. been the Phy- 

sician of the Sherborn Prison, but for two years had been the 
Superintendent, — the whole establishment being governed by 
women, and being also one of the best managed prisons he had 
ever seen. 


Notre.—Dr. Mosher is indebted to Dr. Lucy M. Hall, Resident Physician 
at the Reformatory Prison, for valuable assistance in collecting statistics, etc. 
For the Table of Statistics see Appendix. 

On page 47, first line, insert the word ‘‘rife” after ‘‘influences;” in the 
account of the ‘second class,” instead of ‘ta majority” read, ‘‘a larger 
proportion than in either of the other two classes were natives,” etc. 
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VI. THE MANAGEMENT OF CHRONIC INEBRIATES AND INSANE 
DRUNKARDS. 


BY ALBERT N. BLODGETT, M.D., OF BOSTON. 


In approaching a question of such magnitude as the present one, 
certain facts which have been proved by the experience of the past 
must be touched upon as a fundamental necessity to any intelli- 
gent discussion of the subject. Among these are the following: 

It is a recognized fact that the peoples of to-day are different in 
many respects from their native ancestors, or from the peoples of 
those countries from which they may have emigrated. These grad- 
ual changes have long been observed, but in later years they have 
progressed with accelerated rapidity. This result is not confined to 
one language or continent, but is distributed in varying degrees of 
development throughout the whole civilized world. The changed 
condition is noticeable in many ways, principally, however, in 
features relating to the nervous system,—that is, in those depart- 
ments of the human organization controlled or specially influenced 
by the great central ganglia, the brain and spinal cord. 

The most prominent evidences of such a change consist in an 
increased excitability, an abnormal activity of all the cerebral 
and nervous functions, a restlessness and nervousness, a precocity 
which is not the healthy development of normal powers, but is a 
strained and overwrought activity resulting from unnatural and 
disordered excitability. This condition, if developed suddenly in 
any individual, is considered indisputable evidence of disease, and 
is quite as properly reckoned a diseased action when its march is 
slow and insidious, so that its progress is unnoticed by the indi- 
vidual affected. 

The expression of increased nervous excitability is observed in 
nearly all the ordinary walks of life and in all conditions of people. 
Within the memory of most of those present there have been 
changes within the limit of personal observation to verify the truth 
of this assertion. The ground was well covered by the remark of 
a gentleman with whom I was recently conversing, who said, ‘I 
would prefer to live seventy years in thirty rather than to consume 
seventy years in living thirty.” 

The causes of the generally elevated tension in which we live 
are manifold, and reach into almost every avenue of lifé. They 
invade the most humble home and intrude into the drawing- 
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rooms: of our modern palaces. It is impossible to enumerate 
all, or nearly all, the influences which have united to produce such 
a baneful effect upon our population ; but a few of the more potent 
causes may be briefly touched upon. 

Among these may be mentioned, as one now acting most pow- 
erfully in this country, the modern science of politics, by which I 
would not be understood as alluding to the science of true states- 
manship, but the petty, miserable abortion of statesmanship,— 
which is now everywhere disseminated throughout the land,—in 
which personal ambition usurps the place of principle, and private 
advantage controls those acts which should be directed to the public 
good. 

The abolition of principle, which is to the mind what the pole- 
star is to the mariner, is one of the most fatal accidents which can 
befall any individual. Its absence leaves the mind without a 
proper degree of rectitude, without that necessary steadfastness of 
purpose and consistency of method which are essential to healthy 
and vigorous mental activity. Weakness and debility of the men- 
tal functions must as surely follow its loss as physical infirmity 
succeeds the loss of any material condition of animal life. 

The cumulative result of this defect is continually augmenting, 
like that of the opium habit or any other profound and growing 
influence operating upon the foundations of being in the individual. 

The recent great mania for speculation, which has swept like a 
cyclone over this country, has been another powerful agent in dis- 
turbing the mental equilibrium of very many people in the past 
few years. The insatiable desire for wealth, the excitement 
attending the fluctuations of values, the anxiety regarding the 
favorite investment, the giddy exhilaration produced by sudden 
riches, and the despair at the shipwreck of the labors of a lifetime, 
all exert a most powerful influence in unsettling the mental balance 
of many individuals, thus exposing them more easily to the effects 
of accidental influences, by which their debilitated mental and 
moral natures may now become more or less profoundly disturbed. 

The rapid dissemination of intelligence from one part of the 
world to another, thus bringing the events of distant locations to 
our earnest attention, with the added elements of exaggeration and 
sentiment, with almost the same force as those affecting our per- 
sonal relations, must act as a constant excitant or spur to the 
emotional and sympathetic parts of human nature, and operate to 
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strain these qualities of the mind to an unusual and harmful 
degree. In fact, one of the most dangerous forms of mental 
disease at this time is the so-called ‘‘ emotional insanity,” pro- 
duced, or at least developed and perpetuated, by great and pro- 
longed excitement of these mental faculties. The ‘ inspiration 
theory,” with its frequent deeds of horror, comes under this class 
of mental disease, of which we have had several most piteous 
examples. 

Another potent factor in the increased mental vulnerability of our 
recent population is the change in the private and domestic life of 
the people. There is an increased tendency toward aggregation in 
large communities, and all large cities are overcrowded. The natu- 
ral result is that much of the home life, if indeed not all, with its 
quiet restraint and peaceful influences, is lost upon those natures 
which most need them. The young of both sexes are thus thrown 
into the whirlpool of modern town life, and deprived of the most 
necessary means of protection from its contamination. 

Is it to be wondered at if irretrievable damage is done the men- 
tal and moral natures of inexperienced or susceptible individuals, 
which, like a slight deviation from a straight line, become further 
and further removed from the proper course? 

When we add to all these the harmful practices associated with 
club life, now unfortunately becoming so popular among all 
classes, which pander to all the foregoing evils but counteract 
none of them; and supplement all these with late hours and their 
associated dissipations, the lack of friendly advice, the perils of 
gaming and the other social dangers; we surely have ample cause 
for the weakened and debilitated moral sense, and the overstrained 
and excited emotional nature of a large and increasing proportion 
of our young and middle-aged people. 

If, now, these unfortunate individuals become the slaves to 
passion or appetite, in any specific form, their bondage will be 
more oppressive from the lack of a powerful will to resist and a 
firm principle to guide; and the danger from encroachments of 
other vices will be augmented, owing to diminished power of self- 
control, due to degeneration or abolition of standard mental 
qualities. 

At this point, one of the prime evils of our present system of 
living becomes evident, in connection with the facts mentioned a 
moment ago. Human nature cannot indefinitely support the 
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increased strain to which a continually enlarging number of indi- 
viduals are exposed. Natural food and natural rest will not provide 
for unnatural and superhuman exertion. There is a limit to all 
healthy energy. Beyond this limit, labor is accomplished only at 
the expense of vitality. In this extremity, which is exactly the 
condition in which a large number of our people find themselves, 
the use of artificial stimulants is necessary, in order to follow an 
irrational and insane ambition. The constant mental toil, the 
unceasing anxiety, the sleepless nights and overburdened days, 
gradually produce a degree of exhaustion, in which the individual 
is forced to one of two measures,—either to relax the strain under 
which the system is laboring, or to endeavor to support the failing 
energies by the use of some form of artificial stimulus. There is 
little need to add that the latter is the measure usually adopted at 
the present time. . . . There is a sensation of exhaustion which 
imperatively demands the aid of a stimulant, and is temporarily 
relieved by its employment. The individual is led to think that 
the remedy has been found, and continues the use of an agent 
which has afforded such marked benefit. 

It is easy to conceive that any article which thus becomes neces- 
sary to the performance of daily labor may gradually acquire such 
power over the individual that the force of habit, combined with 
the physiological action of the substance, may at length render all 
efforts at its abandonment entirely futile. 

The cumulative effect of prolonged over-stimulation is two-fold : 
first, the action upon the nervous system, as a spur by which an 
extra amount of energy may be temporarily evolved, with a grad- 
ual encroachment on the normal powers of the organism, until no 
extra energy can be awakened except from the effect of stimulation ; 
and, second, a change in the physiological and organic relations of 
the structural elements composing the nobler functional organs, 
with gradual degeneration of the higher mental and moral qualities, 
so that the foundations of character are undermined and the powers 
of reason are perverted, while the emotions and sympathies are 
excited to increased activity; and the unfortunate individual 
becomes a slave to sudden and irresistible impulses, the conse- 
quences of which may be disastrous to himself or others. 

Probably, many unsuspected cases which claim our attention in 
their care and treatment are the direct result of an attempt to 
prevent exhaustion of the vital powers by the use of artificial 
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stimulants. One of the most careful writers of our day says that 
** cerebral exhaustion, however caused, more often leads to irresis- 
tible drink-craving than is generally supposed ;” and Dr. Meyers 
states that ‘‘there is no form of nervous exhaustion more severe 
in its character than that which is induced by the abuse of stimu- 
lants.” 

The organic effect of prolonged over-stimulation upon the brain 
may be of two varieties: first, to dry up, so to speak, and toa 
certain extent solidify the tissues, with the symptoms of a greater 
or lesser deviation from mental soundness, sometimes amounting 
to mania; often followed, second, by softening of the cerebral 
structure, accompanied by a gradual blunting of many, if not all, 
the mental faculties, at times resulting in actual imbecility. 

Dr. Sankey, in his lectures, traces the close parallel between 
the gradual degeneration of brain and degradation of mind in the 
drunkard and the insane person, and shows that these processes 
exactly correspond in some cases, and that the cerebral changes 
are almost identical. . . . It is safe to say that no person can 
employ alcoholic stimulants for any length of time continuously 
without impairing the integrity of some, or all, the great organs of 
life, and vitiating their functions. With this result once induced, 
~ the necessity is felt for continued use of the harmful agent; and 
the weakened mental faculties are powerless to oppose the demands 
of an abnormal and depraved appetite. Thus, the bad habit is 
fostered and perpetuated, and the chronic inebriate stands before 
us. The uncontrollable appetite, the diminished mental vigor, the 
complete subjection to the obnoxious substance, are the essential 
factors which constitute the chronic toper, whose progress is now 
invariably from bad to worse. Dr. Bucknill considers this condi- 
tion to be a form of emotional or moral insanity. He says, ‘‘ The 
prominent nature of this propensity is its irresistibility.” 

The second class which claims our attention at this time is that 
other element of society, which is subject to alcoholic influence, 
and which presents a series of phenomena utterly different from 
those we have previously considered. These unfortunate persons 
are generally (so far as my observation has enabled me to judge) 
those who are originally in some way constitutionally defective, or 
are, to a greater or lesser degree perhaps, congenitally ‘‘ weak- 
minded,” or, in the words of Dr. Fisher, ‘‘ those who inherit an 
unstable, nervous constitution from drunken, neurotic, or insane 
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ancestors.” They are oftener found among the more illiterate ranks 
of society, or, if they belong to an elevated walk in life, they 
are inferior to their position, and are generally regarded as deficient 
in some essential qualities. This group of persons does not gen- 
erally become addicted to the use of alcoholic stimulants from an 
original necessity for them, but from inherited vicious propensities, 
pandered morbid appetites, and depraved mental constitution. In 
them, the results which obtain in the chronic inebriate are less 
frequently observed, organic changes in the various animal struc- 
tures are more rare, and the principal deleterious effect is to be 
noticed in the department of the higher cerebral functions. 

The nervous system in these unfortunate individuals seems to 
be so constituted that the effect of any powerful stimulant is devel- 
oped at once, and particularly in these structures. A person who 
has taken but a very moderate amount of a common stimulant 
may present no outward sign of intoxication: the step may be 
firm, the face not flushed, the pulse but slightly accelerated ; but 
the mental organization of the individual may be completely over- 
turned. There is often not the violent aspect of mental derange- 
ment which accompanies delirium tremens, but a complete sus- 
pension of normal cerebration. The general tendency of this 
state is one of persenal exaltation, of unlimited resources, of 
gigantic enterprise, of assured success in most extraordinary 
undertakings. Although not generally inclined to be violent, there 
is complete disregard of the proprieties of the person and property 
of others, which, coupled with the fact that any effort at restraint 
is at once resented, is often the occasion of the development of a 
state of fury in which life is often imperilled and sometimes sacri- 
ficed. 

In this state of maniacal rage there is no consistent selection of 
means, nor any consideration of the results which may ensue, but 
the unrestrained passion of the moment leads the individual to the 
most violent demonstrations, as the result of interference with the 
delusions which temporarily possess the mind of the insane drunk- 
ard. Dr. Fisher, who has devoted much thought to this subject, 
says: ‘* Under the influence, partly of an uncontrollable impulse, 
and partly of intoxication, they will perform truly insane acts. 
Closer investigation of their mental state will usually disclose the 
fact that they are liable to periodical recurrences of causeless exul- 
tation and bursts of self-confidence on trifling occasions.” 
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A case is now in my mind in which an amount of alcohol, not 
usually followed by any appreciable result other than a slight 
exhilaration, is in this patient the cause of uncontrollable rage, 
‘during which his room-mate, who is his dearest friend, becomes the 
object of the most malignant fury, and is in momentary danger of 
death from any convenient means. This impulse to violence 
toward others alternates with a powerful inclination to jump from 
the window, which is the only expression of any suicidal tendency 
in this patient. Some days are required for the reéstablishment 
of his disturbed mental equilibrium, though the bodily functions 
are at no time seriously deranged. The effect of stimulation in 
this and similar cases seems to be primarily and chiefly exerted 
upon the nervous system, and is particularly developed in the cere- 
bral lobes, where its action is expressed by disordered mental 
action as the disturbed function of these organs. 

With each repetition of so dangerous an interference with these 
important structures, the tendency to diseased action is increased, 
so that the aberration of the intellect is each time more prolonged, 
and its character, perhaps, changed. The diseased condition may 
be produced by a lesser amount of the stimulant, and the impres- 
sion upen the whole organism may become more pronounced, until 
at length reason may be permanently impaived, and the patient 
become the object of continuous apprehension or perpetual restraint, 
as a protection to himself or his surroundings, or both. 

Dr. Blandford regards persons of inherited or acquired weak 
mental constitution, who are impelled to periodical drinking, by 
which indulgence the mental impairment is increased and perpetu- 
ated, as insane, thus expressing exactly the condition which we 
have endeavored to describe. 

From the foregoing, it becomes at once evident that the victim 
of drink may become a charge to society in either of the ways 
described. As such, he should not be regarded in the light of a 
voluntary offender or a hardened criminal, but as a sick and 
diseased individual, who is in need of humane and considerate 
treatment, and who is perhaps susceptible to recovery from his 
disordered condition, and to restoration and cure of his infirmity. 
The cause of his present condition, whether intemperate indulgence 
of vicious propensities, or any other reason, is not now a subject 
for consideration. The mental and physical requirements of the 
patient are to be chiefly regarded. Dr. Bodington, at a recent 
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meeting of the British Medical Association, says, ‘*‘ For my part, I 
look upon all habitual drunkenness as a disease, and I would boldly 
call it dipsomania.” And the American Association for the cure 
of inebriates, takes the broad ground that ‘‘ intemperance is a dis- 
ease.” 

Here, our greatest need in the proper care of these unfortunates 
becomes strikingly manifest. We have continuously in our midst 
a class of patients of deficient will-power, or nervous force, or 
principle, as we may choose to call it, who become the subjects of 
public care, and are daily becoming such in increasing numbers. 

Their existence as a class has been recognized, and their needs 
partially expressed. But I believe I am right when I say that in 
all our broad land there is not an institution or an establishment 
properly adapted to their reception for remedial or curative treat- 
ment, or for their care, if incurable. I have yet to learn of the 
resort so arranged as to be applicable to their needs, or so con- 
ducted as to be of practical service to this element in our society, 
which the public must care for. 

From the nature of things, it is generally among the poorer 
people that these patients are met with, and therefore, among 
those least able to properly care for them, and least likely to 
appreciate the fact that they are really sick, and deserving treat- ° 
ment rationally addressed to their condition. 

The fact that they are frequently, and, indeed, generally brought 
to our notice through the commission of some act which calls for 
the intervention of the civil law, should not blind our eyes to the 
equally evident fact that accountability and moral responsibility 
may be more or less deficient or entirely wanting in the subject of 
the misdemeanor, and that he is inversely in just this degree inca- 
pable of the commission of a crime or amenable to its penalties. 

The only provision which has thus far been made for the treat- 
ment of these unfortunate creatures is of two varieties: first, those 
conducted by private enterprise as a means of accumulating money, 
or from charitable motives, and those controlled by the State or 
municipal government. 

The first of these is defective in many ways. There is, as a 
prime objection, the fact that in these resorts, the patient is a 
boarder, and as such is retained only so long as the means for 
keeping him there can be provided; and, upon the absence of the 
pecuniary element, he is dismissed without regard to his: physical 
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condition. While in these retreats he is only a voluntary inmate, 
he is not constrained to remain until his condition is relieved, but 
often, and perhaps always, the restraint proves so irksome that 
the patient leaves the institution before he is in fit condition to do 
so, and consequently derives little or no benefit from his residence 
in it. 

Dr. Fisher says, ‘* If able to pay and willing to go, such a patient 
might be kept for a short time in the Washingtonian Home, or 
some similar establishment on the voluntary plan. But this kind 
of temporary detention only restores and strengthens the confirmed 
inebriate for renewed indulgence. . . . The disease has a 
deep root in the nervous constitution of the individual, which can- 
not be eradicated in this way.” These institutions are also often 
administered upon certain dogmatic religious or hygienic ideas, 
which may essentially impair their usefulness as curative asylums. 

The only institutions recognized by the State or municipal gov- 
ernment for the reception of this class of patients are of two kinds : 
first, the various prison institutions for the confinement of felons, 
thieves, murderers, etc., into whose companionship the mentally 
and physically weakened victim of alcohol is introduced (which 
can objectively and subjectively act on'!y as an aggravation to 
his infirmity), and from whose walls he emerges cursed with the 
moral stigma of its indelible associations. 

The second and only other resort to which a patient may be 
referred by judicial authority is the mad-house, with all its horrors, 
of which words can often convey no adequate conception. I quote 
again the words of Dr. T. W. Fisher, when speaking of Massachu- 
setts: ‘*There is no provision anywhere for the treatment of 
delirium tremens bnt in the almshouse at Deer Island or Tewks- 
bury. Cases of mania from drink, if likely to prove of short 
duration, are sent to the former place for observation, subsequently 
to be transferred to an asylum, if the insane condition seems to 
warrant it.” ‘To the lunatic asylum, the insane drunkard may be 
committed with the same degree of rigor as to the prison ; and too 
often his case is fully as much a matter of routine in one place as 
in the other. The over-crowded condition of our public insane 
asylums, the lack of careful discrimination which I fear often pre- 
yails, with absolutely inadequate facilities or official staff for the 
humane and kindly treatment of so many sufferers, effectually 
prevents this resort from being of service to our subjects. 
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The confinement with maniacs, the constant association by day 
and by night with those in whom the power of reason is perverted, 
and whose every act and word is the expression of a diseased 
mind, is a cruelty and an inhumanity toward the weak and the 
helpless. We have, and shall continue to have among us, a cer- 
tain definite class of invalids, who are, and will continue to be, a 
burden to the public, and must be cared for at the public expense. 
It is certainly no proper argument that, because they must be sup- 
ported at the public charge, they may as well be maintained in 
prisons and asylums as anywhere else. We must not forget that 
we owe to these unfortunates a degree of humanity in their treat- 
ment which should endeavor not only to relieve their present dis- 
tress, but to restore them, if possible, to the full exercise of their 
previous faculties. That is to say, the treatment of these individ- 
uals should have, for its ultimate object, the cure of the disease. 
This beneficent result is surely not to be attained by incarceration 
in a prison with the most hardened and desperate characters of 
our heterogeneous communities, nor is it to be hoped for behind the 
bolts and bars of our great and crowded insane asylums. Dr. 
Fisher expresses the same idea in these words: ‘‘ Insane drunk- 
ards would be undesirable inmates of our insane hospitals, if there 
was no difficulty in retaining them. They need little medical treat- 
ment, but require prolonged restraint, varied employments, and 
moral discipline. The private retreats for inebriates and insane 
drunkards are, so far as my experience goes, quite powerless to 
accomplish any result, further than is in harmony with the will of 
the patient, and are on the whole of doubtful benefit for this class 
of cases.” 

As an instance of the working of two of the above-mentioned 
institutions, I would cite the following cases, which occurred within 
my own personal knowledge. A gentleman, who had long been a 
hotel proprietor, met with sudden reverses and suffered considera- 
ble pecuniary loss. Always of active temperament and usually of 
sober habits, his present mental distress was very acute, and he 
became addicted to drink. I have never seen this man in the 
least degree affected in speech, gait, or other physical manner, nor 
to a casual observer would he excite attention as being intoxicated. 
Yet, in this state, he is a dangerous man, and his family have often 
suffered violence at his hands; and with each succeeding debauch 
there is a decided change in his mental condition, which is gradu- 
ally approaching a state of homicidal mania. 
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On more than one occasion this patient has been placed in a 
private institution for inebriates, which has a very imposing name 
and a wide-spread fame, in the hope that he might be reformed, 
and again become a useful member of society. Each time, how- 
ever, after a residence of a few days in the institution, this patient 
has called for his clothes, and has left the retreat to again indulge 
his diseased propensities. 

For such subjects as can be influenced by purely moral persua- 
sion, these institutions may be of service, as those patients do not 
require restraint ; but, for the uncontroilable manifestations which 
accompany the action of alcohol upon many persons, such resorts 
are total failures. They have not the judicial authority to aid 
their work ; they are powerless to restrain the turbulent subject, 
and are quite useless as a means of reformation or cure in any 
excepting mild cases. 

An example of the opposite form of treatment also recently 
occurred within my observation. The patient was brought before 
the court, and was adjudged an insane drunkard, and as such was 
judicially committed to one of the State Insane Asylums. After 
a time he was released on a motion from the court, and thus 
describes his experience while under treatment: ‘* The doors were 
barred, and kept continually locked. There was no privacy, 
hardly the opportunity for the exercise of decency in personal 
toilet. Even during the day, the forced restraint was distressing, 
but at night it became much more so. The shouts and yells of 
excited pati-ats in neighboring wards were painfully audible, and 
disturbed sieep. The other occupants of this room were one 
patient who was constantly endeavoring to take his own life, one 
who feared that some one was seeking to kill him, one who was 
confined on account of homicidal tendencies, and one who was 
constantly striving to kill the othere. The ward went by the 
cheerful name of the ‘suicides’ room.’” The patient remarked 
that, ‘‘even if a person were sane, on being confined here he 
might easily become insane from such surroundings,”—an opinion 
in which I am inclined to concur. 

Another disadvantage attending the present management of 
insane drunkards is the uncertain length of time during which the 
patient is retained for treatment. Upon this point, I cannot do 
better than quote from the valuable monograph of Dr. Fisher, who 
says: ‘*Great as is the task of getting an insane drunkard com- 
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mitted to an insane hospital, the difficulty of keeping him is still 
greater. This arises from the transient character of the promi- 
nent symptoms, which are only brought out under the paralyzing 
influence of alcohol. As one writer has said, the dipsomaniac is 
only sane while in the hospital. Although in his extremity, under 
arrest for disturbance of the peace, and perhaps suffering mentally 
and physically from the immediate effects of drink, he acquiesces 
in his commitment, in a surprisingly short time he is on his feet, 
under perfect control, looking around for a lawyer to help him 
swear that his confused recollection of the circumstances of his 
commitment is the true version. No hospital can hold him a 
moment against his legal protest, and he is discharged as a matter 
of course.” 

In view of the existing facts in relation to the management of 
chronic inebriates and insane drunkards, I think we are safe in 
asserting that no wise, humane, and practical plan has yet been 
inaugurated for this object, which shall insure the protection of 
society at large, and work no injustice to the individual. It is 
comparatively easy to see the defects of existing methods, but it is 
by no means .easy to suggest a remedy. We may, however, per- 
haps, learn something concerning the direction in which our efforts 
may be most profitably exerted, with the hope that in the fulness 
of time the desired result may be obtained. 

What conditions, then, would be most favorable for the restora- 
tion or cure of an individual wrecked by drink and a burden to 
society? This is the question which in one form or another must 
really underlie any earnest and sincere endeavor for the practical 
relief of this unfortunate class of people. . . . For its solu- 
tion upon any plan, one thing must evidently be premised as an 
essential condition, which is that there shall be a suitable disposition 
of authority which shall place these people within the control of some 
restraining force. Without this indispensable provision, no effort 
for their benefit can be successful. With such power, guarded by 
wise restrictions, it might be possible so to influence the life of the 
drunkard that his diseased tendencies and abnormal inclinations 
might be eradicated, and mental and: physical health be restored to 
him. 

If we consider what elements of treatment would most conduce 
to recovery from the state in which we find these patients, we shall 
not fail to recognize the great importance, of two conditions, 
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namely: a judicious amount of physical toil, which will induce a 
certain degree of bodily fatigue, with a consequent inclination to 
natural repose ; and a life, as much as possible in the open air, a 
diet composed of strong, nutritious food, but of plain, non- 
stimulating character, regularity of habits, and provision for abun- 
dance of undisturbed sleep. 

By the present methods of dealing with the two classes of 
patients of which we are speaking, neither of these essential con- 
ditions is secured. The associations which now accompany their 
treatment are of the most unfortunate character, and cannot but 
be detrimental to the well-being of any person exposed to their in- 
fluence. A mind congenitally defective, or unsettled by overwork 
or over-stimulation, or a character depraved by the long-continued 
indulgence of vicious tendencies and pernicious appetites, will cer- 
tainly not be benefited by the companionship of those with whom 
one is necessarily brought into contact in a prison or a madhouse. 
The treatment to which these patients are at present subjected, 
cannot be properly called curative. It cannot possibly operate to 
relieve them to any such degree as it might do, if these features 
could be eliminated. 

How this may best be accomplished, and how those persons 
addicted to the habitual use of intoxicants, and those rendered 
insane by the same means, may be most advantageously treated, 
both for their own good, and for the good of society, I regard as 
among the most serious problems of our day. I doubt if our 
people are ready at this time to seriously consider it with that 
degree of candor and disinterestedness which the subject demands ; 
nor will they do so, until a purer and more healthy spirit pervades 
our governing power, and a more rationally humane and truly 
charitable disposition is evinced by the people. 

The suggestions which I have to make may not be the wisest or 
most desirable ; but they are the best I can advance at this time, 
and are presented, not as a basis for any present action, but for 
the sake of eliciting discussion and inviting more practicable sug- 
gestions from the members of this distinguished society. 

The fact must be constantly borne in mind that these individuals, 
whatever their former condition or ability, generally degenerate 
physically, morally, and financially, until they become dependent 
upon private charity, or require the official care of the State or 
municipality. Now, if the public can assume control of these 
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unprofitable members of its body and institute a judicious treat- 
ment of their infirmities,—treatment based upon careful and con- 
siderate study of their diseased condition and needs,—these patients 
will not only be better cared for than they now are, but they will 
experience the added benefit that the result of such treatment will 
tend toward their radical cure. 

Such a plan would premise that the municipal authority should 
be in some way enabled to include within its limits those persons, 
not yet criminals perhaps, but intellectually weak and depraved, 
and possibly unconscious transgressors against laws they do not 
comprehend. ‘The protection of society from the violent acts of 
drunkards, sane and insane, is a matter of vast importance, when 
we consider the frequency of such occurrences. The public is 
shocked at each new victim of insane violence, and shudders at 
the unending procession of suicides, but is strangely insensitive to 
the existence of potential homicides and suicides, who meet us at 
every turn. If these people could be properly cared for, their 
indulgence in intoxicants restrained, good and sufficient food be 
given them instead, and they be made to employ their bodily pow- 
ers in some muscular activity, graduated to suit the requirements 
of each individual case, with enforced regularity in regard to 
repose, I am sure that a short time would be amply sufficient to 
turn the tide in many cases from disease to health, and from the 
progressive degradation of the insane drunkard to the light and 
liberty of a free, sane, and competent man. 

How this desirable result may be best achieved in America at 
this time, under our present system, or rather lack of system, I 
am not prepared to say. One thing, I think, is true beyond ques- 
tion. None of the so-called ‘‘ Inebriates’ Homes,” ‘‘ retreats,” or 
asylums, as at present conducted, have proved to be of much ser- 
vice in the real treatment of habitual drunkards, and particularly 
of insane drunkards. It is not in their nature to accomplish this 
result, as they are entirely without authority to exercise judicious 
and needed restraint in those cases in which it is absolutely 
required. They are essentially little more than temperance board- 
ing houses, where inebriates can remain by paying a certain sum 
of money and conforming to the regulations of the institution. 
Probably, the majority of those patients who are benefited by a 
residence in these establishments would be quite as well able to 
reform under favorable conditions without residence in any asylum. 


5 
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But it is not this class of cases alone which we are called upon 
to consider. It is also the poor and the helpless, whose circum- 
stances do not allow them to enjoy the luxury of prolonged abode 
in these retreats, and who have not the moral strength to forsake 
their vicious habits,—these also require attention and care. For 
their treatment, the exercise of judicial restraint is absolutely 
necessary. They must be assisted to overcome a diseased ten- 
dency, for the control of which they do not possess the necessary 
strength. Here is where all present institutions are found want- 
ing. The inmate cannot be legally detained within their care one 
hour beyond his own desire. He can thus at any time defeat all 
such efforts for his reformation. Dr. Fisher remarks that ‘‘ an 
insane drunkard with homicidal propensities is more independent 
of legal restraint than any other person in the community.” 

The manner in which a legal supervision is to be exercised, so 
as to secure the humane and curative treatment of the mental and 
physical condition in the various classes of drunkards in our 
midst, it is not the province of this paper to diseuss. If the 
views herein advocated receive the approbation of this society, 
some plan for their practical application will not long be lacking. 
A few hints from practical experience may, however, not be with- 
out interest in this direction. Some years ago, while making a 
foot tour through a portion of Germany, I passed through a sec- 
tion of country of considerable extent which had been a barren, 
cheerless waste, but which was in some parts at that time occu- 
pied by extensive plantations of regularly set and cultivated 
spruce or other evergreen trees in varying stages of growth. Upon 
making inquiries, I was told that, in several neighboring munici- 
palities, the penalty for the less serious violations of law was 
transportation to this wild region, and a forced detention there 
until a certain number of trees had been properly planted or other 
forestry labor performed, when the offender was at liberty to re- 
turn to his former home. I was told that drunkenness and its 
minor accompaniments were among the more frequent causes of 
this temporary banishment and enforced labor. 

I was forcibly struck at the time by the much better cireum- 
stances for the moral and physical reconstruction of the subjects 
of alcohol there than in our own country, where they are often 
confined in hot, overcrowded, unwholesome rooms, at unhealthy 
occupations, in company with those much worse than they are, 
who must exert a harmful influence upon them. 
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In another part of Europe, I was told that the greater part of 
the prepared stone for the building and repairing of the magnifi- 
cent post-roads in that part of the country is the result of labor 
sentences as the penalty for minor transgressions against the civil 
law. Certainly, no one can doubt that occupation in the open air, 
of purely muscular character, and not so laborious as to occasion 
too great a degree of fatigue, with proper restraint and super- 
vision, would be the very best means for counteracting the effects 
of over-stimulation in our inebriate population. 

We have in all large cities, certain commissions or departments 
of the municipal service which are so limited and circumscribed 
as to make it possible to exercise complete supervision. Such is 
the care of the city stables, in which one overseer could easily 
observe the movements of a number of employés. The paving 
and sewer departments usually control large enclosed areas, in 
which considerable numbers of men might be employed. The 
care of the public parks, and the labor in landscape gardening, 
now so commonly seen in every town of even moderate preten- 
sions, might be performed by these wards of the public, who 
would thus accomplish two important ends: 1. Their own im-° 
provement and final recovery in a much larger proportion of cases 
than under our present treatment of drunkards. 2. They would, 
as a class, become self-supporting, instead of becoming and 
remaining the subjects of public maintenance. In many other 
ways, which will readily suggest themselves to any thinking per- 
son, these individuals might be employed, and carefully guarded 
from temptation until nature might effect a cure, and so reclaim 
her own. 

Some may consider these suggestions as too visionary and too 
ideal ever to become a reality. They may not be practicable at 
this time; but they certainly are possibilities, as has been demon- 
strated by the experience of the Lintorf Asylums for Inebriates, 
near Diisseldorf, in Prussia. Here, a system similar in its gen- 
eral character to the one I have outlined has been in operation, if 
I am not mistaken, since 1851, and is productive of very gratify- 
ing results. The life of the inmates is carefully regulated, and 
strict compliance with the rules of the establishment is required. 
A large majority of the inmates remain for a period longer than 
six months, and are treated by means of good food, medical care, 
labor, kindness, and sympathy, recognizing in inebriety a disease 
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more than a vice, and treating it as such. The reports state the 
proportion of cures to have been from twenty-seven per cent. to 
thirty per cent. of all cases, a figure far beyond anything yet ap- 
proached in our country. 

The objection may be raised to the views advanced in this paper 
that they are inexpedient, or, in other words, that the man or 
woman who is degraded to such a degree as to indulge in intoxi- 
cating drinks has thereby merited the full measure of disgrace and 
suffering accompanying the punishment for their acts while drunk, 
or their treatment if sick. In reply to such objection, it can only 
be said that, in a former age, the same spirit was evinced by the 
world toward many other physical and mental disorders with 
which frail humanity is afflicted; but I think the time is fully 
come when any such unjust and unsubstantial reasoning should be 
superseded by a mode of treatment more nearly in accordance 
with the advanced knowledge of a more enlightened century. And, 
in addition to this is the important fact that, in the majority of 
cases, the individual afflicted is really no more responsible for his 
condition than is the victim of syphilis, the slave of opium, the 
subject of epilepsy or intermittent fever, or many other misfor- 
tunes which might be mentioned. 

It would certainly now be regarded as inhuman to allow patients 
with leprosy to die uncared for in the fields, and it is no longer 
considered necessary to burn inoffensive lunatics. It is fully as 
great a cruelty to confine persons, really the subjects of mental 
disease, in the same place with the vile and desperate element 
which one finds in our crowded prisons and houses of correction. 
It is inhumanity beyond expression to subject the insane drunkard, 
perhaps only temporarily diseased and quite susceptible of cure, 
to daily and nightly companionship and uninterrupted asso- 
ciation with furious maniacs, epileptics, suicides, maudlin bab- 
blers, and imbeciles. Experience demonstrates that the fatal 
influence of only occasional exposure to such diseased surround- 
ings often shows itself in mental derangement of those who have 
been connected with the care of the insane; and I am informed 
that a surprising number of the physicians and nurses connected 
with our asylums and other institutions of a similar character, 
either become subjects for their protection and care, on account of 
positive mental derangement, or are maintained by their friends 
in domestic seclusion rather than in a public institution. Thus, 
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mental disorder sometimes seems to be acquired by the healthy 
individual from occasional contact with the subjects of disease ; 
and, if this be true, how much more liable to the same danger an 
individual must be, whose nervous system is already temporarily 
shattered by over-stimulation, whose intellectual powers are 
already unsteady, if not positively deranged, and who requires 
treatment for weeks or months suited to the necessities of his con- 
dition, among the more essential elements of which are freedom 
from excitement, rest and peace of mind. I think the wonder is 
that insane drunkards who are placed in asylums under the present 
system ever escape permanent mental impairment from their un- 
favorable surroundings. 

The practicability of this, or any similar plan of treatment, 
will always depend upon two principal factors: first, the ability of 
the public to realize that it is as easy to support an insane druak- 
ard in some asylum arranged for his particular care, as it is to sup- 
port him in an institution designed for the legitimate needs of 
another and a different portion of the public burden; in which the 
indispensable conditions for his appropriate treatment and care do 
not and cannot exist, and from the restraints of which he can at 
present always effect a legal escape at a time when he is in immediate 
danger of a relapse upon any exposure, with a certainty of rend- 
ering each subseqnent period of treatment less hopeful than before. 
One such case, the record of which is preserved by a friend and 
colleague, has been committed to the house of correction four 
times, and has been an inmate of the lunatic hospital seventeen 
separate times, from the recurrence of a diseased condition, which, 
by appropriate treatment, might perhaps have been easily and per- 
manently cured in its earlier stages, instead of becoming a chronic 
state, which is truly a ‘‘second nature,” and often justifies the 
remark that ‘‘the insane drunkard is only sane while in the 
hospital.” 

Second. The other factor which must be present to render this 
or any other similar method of treatment possible is that alluded 
to a moment ago,—a dispensation of authority in such a manner 
that this large and increasing class of our community may be 
reached by its provisions, and benefited by its practical appli- 
cation. 

It may be claimed that the views here advanced are concerned 
not with the cause of drunkenness, but only with its effects, and 
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that any attempt to benefit drunkards should be directed to the 
prevention of the evil, rather than to its cure when the evil is 
already wrought. This criticism is very true, but it must not be 
forgotten that the subject of the prevention of drunkenness is still 
one of the purely speculative questions of the day, in the solution 
of which absolutely no essential advance has been made, notwith- 
standing the fact that the ingenuity of a generation of philanthropy 
has been devoted to its study; but the products of the evil are 
continually around us, and are constantly demanding some practi- 
cal relief at our hands. 





DEBATE ON DR. BLODGETT’S PAPER. 


The reading of the Paper was followed by a long debate, only 
the briefest abstract of which can here be given. 


Prof. WayLanp said if the statistics of the number of drunkards 
between the ages of fifteen and eighteen could he secured, the 
result would be alarming. <A _ police justice of New Haven had 
told him he had an average of one such minor drunkard before 
him weekly. The Professor thought that a confirmed drunkard 
forfeits the right to go at large. Places should be provided where 
confirmed drunkards can be kept confined until they are cured, 
even if they are kept there for life. If a drunkard is beyond the 
period of special treatment, he forfeits his right to be at large. 
Without entering on the shoreless sea of discussion as to prohibi- 
tion, and recognizing the fact that prohibition is of the future, it 
seems our duty to ask, What are we to do in the mean time with 
the inebriates now existing? 


Judge C. A. Peasopy, of New York, contended that the present 
treatment of confirmed drunkards is imperfect. There are times 
when a drunkard must be physically confined, but moral treatment 
must also be used. He said the progress made in the treatment of 
the chronic insane, from the time when they were kept chained in 
cells to the present time, is no greater than progress required to 
be made in the treatment of inebriates. 


Rev. Dr. Prime, of the N. Y. Observer, being cailed out by the 
President, said : 

I protest against the doctrine that intemperance is a disease. It 
begets disease, many diseases; but it is a crime. Crime is an 
injury to God and man; and this is intemperance. Now, is the 
State, which by its laws encourages intoxication, is the State first 
to make drunkards and then to support them? Rather prohibit the 
spread of intoxication, as you prohibit the spread of small-pox. 
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Mrs. LeonarD, in addition to what is, reported on a previous 
page, said : 

There are certain persons who require restraint ; there are others 
with whom physical punishment would avail nothing. There are 
some persons who ought never to be released. When visiting the 
Women’s Reformatory Prison, two years ago, I was told that a 
woman, whose time was expiring, was afraid that I should see her 
and recognize her. They said that she was unfit to go out; but 
they could not detain her. I looked up her history, and recog- 
nized her under one of her many aliases. She went out, and I 
heard of her in various cities, always engaged in some scheme of 
fraud. She ought not to have been released ; but we have no law 
for restraining persons who are incapable of self-restraint. 

The great gospel of love is stronger than force. All who are 
weak and ignorant and vicious, demand the help of all who are 
strong and wise and good. The great obstacle we have to over- 
come is not the wickedness of the degraded, but the apathy of the 
better class. The only way for the world to grow wise and good 
is for each one to do his part. 





The Paper of Dr. Mosher was accompanied by a Table which 
could not be inserted at the end of her Paper, but will be found on 
the next page. On page 73 will be found a full report of Mr. 
Parker’s remarks which was received too late to be inserted in its 
proper place. 
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The following remarks are an extension and correction of the 
brief report of Mr. Parker’s views, on page 29. 


REMARKS OF MR. PARKER ON BOARDS OF HEALTH. 


Mr. Le Roy Parker, President of the Michigan State Board of 
Health, said the plan advocated in Dr. Baker’s paper,—of a State 
Board of Health whose duties should be advisory rather than 
administrative,—the administration of the public health laws being 
left entirely to local municipal Boards—has met with much success 
in Michigan. By the laws of that State, every city, village and 
township has an organized Board of Health, always ready to act 
when any outbreak of dangerous disease occurs. Every physician 
and every householder is required under a penalty to send notice 
forthwith to the health officer of the township or city, of any case 
of dangerous disease which may occur under their care. The 
local Boards of Health possess almost unlimited power for the. 
removal of nuisances and causes of sickness, and for the suppres- 
sion of any dangerous diseases. 

The machinery for prompt and efficient work is therefore most 
complete. There is always a Board of Health organized: it has 
ample, almost autocratic powers: it is provided with the means of 
obtaining instant knowledge of any suspicious or alarming dis- 
ease through the notices sent by physicians and householders. It 
can, therefore, act promptly. If, however, any responsibility 
rested on the State Board of Health to take an active part in the 
suppression of dangerous disease, it would be difficult for it to act 
with sufficient promptitude to accomplish much good. The mem- 
bers live in different parts of the State, remote from each other. 
It would seem doubtful if such a Board could successfully perform 
the administrative duties necessary in cases requiring the prompt 
personal attention of individual members of a Board of Health. 

Michigan has aimed to emphasize the local Boards of Health. 
They are the bodies with whom the people come most frequently 
in contact. They are composed of citizens well known in each 
locality. Their influence is more direct and immediate than that 
of the State Board could possibly be. The functions of the State 
Board of Health are to collect statistics of disease and death; to 
study into the causes of sickness, and to devise means for its 
prevention ; to advise local Boards and the health officers of the 
results of their investigations, and to indicate the best method of 
preventing the spread of disease. 

This system is the same in principle as that which has been 
found to work so admirably in the great Northwest in the man- 
agement of matters pertaining to municipal government—that of 
delegating directly to the people of each township, city or village, 
the immediate control of their own local affairs. If the township 
system of government be the correct one, then it would seem that 
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a system by which the people of each municipality are invested 
with the exclusive control, through the local Boards, of matters 
pertaining to their own health, must be the most successful in its 
operations. In cases of emergency, however, where an epidemic 
rages over a considerable portion of a State, it would undoubtedly 
be best that a State Board should have power to aid the different 
localities, when the local Boards were unable to cope with the 
disease by reason of its spread beyond their jurisdiction. 

The most perfect system of public health service is that of 
National, State and local Boards of Health, each working within 
their proper sphere. The National Board, liberally sustained by 
the government, whose duty it shall be to make investigations 
into the cause and source of those diseases which may become 
prevalent in this country by importation: to regulate by quaran- 
tine such importation of disease: to aid the various State Boards 
in restricting the spread of dangerous diseases from without their 
borders, when the means and machinery of the State Boards are 
inadequate for this purpose; and to conduct such investigations 
into the source and cause of disease in the country as would, by 
reason of their magnitude, be beyond the power of State or 
Municipal Boards to carry on. The State Boards of Health, 
should have the general supervision of the interests of health and 
life of the citizens of the State. At the base, and, as the foundation 
of the whole system, should be active local Boards of Health in 
every municipality, whose duty should be to watch for the first 
indication of dangerous disease, and to suppress it as soon as 
discovered; and to enforce those necessary sanitary regulations 
respecting cleanliness, and the removal of disease-breeding filth, 
without which public health legislation can effect but little. 





The Papers of the Health Department, properly speaking, end 
here. But the Address of Miss Barton is printed next, as rela- 
ting to Health as well as to civilization in general. 
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INTERNATIONAL AND NATIONAL RELIEF IN WAR. 
MISS BARTON’S ADDRESS. 
(Read by Miss Clara Barton, of Dansville, N. Y., Wednesday, September 6, 1882.) 


When the official invitation was given, eight months ago, to pre- 
pare this paper, the world slumbered in unwonted peace. That a 
scientific and philanthropic association, devoted to Social Science, 
was then busied with thoughts of ‘‘ International Relief in War,” 
now seems to clothe that Association with the mantle of wise and 
prophetic foresight. If the official recognition which has since 
been given had existed at that time, this interest would have been 
less remarkable, but it is to be remembered that no action had 
then been taken by the government, the press, or the people, 
to any extent, in relation to the matter. True, a treaty pertain- 
ing to this subject, which had slept at our doors for seventeen 
years, had been stirred a little, but this only by individual action, 
and that of very little strength. Within that short space, that 
slumbering treaty has aroused and walked unquestioned through 
the halls of our Legislature, clasped friendly hands with every 
grave senator of our land, been recognized by every branch of 
the government, proclaimed by our President to the nations of the 
earth, become a law and taken its active place among the living 
statutes of our country; and when a few weeks ago the same 
lightning wire that flashed to us the terrible news of the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, told us also that among the fire and the 
smoke of battle, above the wounded and the slain, floated out full 
and clear, the brave, peaceful, Samaritan folds of the Red Cross 
of the Treaty of Geneva, every paper in the land hastened to pro- 
claim it, and every heart heaved a sigh of relief. We learned at 
that moment that no step towards the right can be premature, and 
that it is possible for the wisest even to build better than he knows. 

In the consideration of this subject, as of all others, indeed, we 
can only arrive at any profitable, or even just conclusions, by 
tracing it back to its beginning, and determining from the history 
of its past existence and action, the demands and prospects of its 
present. But, unfortunately, we find the field of research barren 
and unsatisfactory ; overrun, through all the ages by a wild growth 
of ignorance, barbarity and misconception, which has choked out 
all wholesome fruit of humane effort. From the earliest historic ac- 
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counts, the soldier who has fallen in battle ‘‘ with his face to the foe” 
has been regarded as rather the subject of envy than sympathy ; 
he has been supposed to die painlessly, gloriously, with an imme- 
diate passport to realms of bliss immortal; if wounded, and sur- 
viving, the honor of his scars had been cheaply purchased, though 
he strolled a limping beggar; and he who suffered himself to be 
captured alive, was worthy of, and merited little else than the for- 
getfulness, imprisonment and hardship which his condition enti- 
tled his captors to inflict. 

Although war has been the rule, if not largely the occupation of 
the peoples of the earth from their earliest known history ; though 
the slaughter and privations of its victims in battle, the sacking 
and burning, famine and pestilence, of its sieges, and the captivity, 
enslavement, torture and degradation of its captives have crowded 
the literature of the world ; only a small portion of the thought of the 
generations of the past has been devoted to the subject of devising 
or affording any means of relief for the wretched conditions re- 
sulting from the methods of national or international warfare ; 
and even that which has been given, seems to have been so lightly 
regarded as to have found little or no place with the historian. 

One searches wearily through volumes of international law to 
find in Wheaton a few pages upon the exchange of prisoners ; and 
the conditions are not easy. Grotius gives little more comfort, or 
throws little more light upon the subject; and although the origi- 
nal rule of war is laid down in rude ferocity in the sacred pages of 
the Old Testament, even to the extermination of neighbors, there 
appears to have been no thought beyond this. The ancient He- 
brews seem not to have taken any steps toward mitigation. 

Among the military preparations of King Uzziah, in which are 
enumerated shields, spears, helmets, bows, and slings, for a host 
of three hundred and seven thousand and five hundred men, there 
is no mention of relief, nor any provision whatever for the sick or 
disabled. King Ahab died in battle for want of the simplest care ; 
the slaughter of thousands upon thousands is carefully chronicled, 
but no hint of mitigation appears, till the command, ‘* Love your 
enemies,” lights up the banner of Christ. 

Profane histories are three-fourths filled with the details of bat- 
tles and sieges, and are almost silent as to any provisions for the 
sick and wounded. 

There are only hints, as it were, dropped by accident. 
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We are not to suppose that former races were more hardy than 
we, and did not suffer; from their greater ignorance and lack of 
cleanliness it is likely they suffered more than modern armies. 
When pestilence and malaria struck the Greek hosts before Troy, 


‘* The frequent pyres of the dead kept burning ever,” 


and neither man nor beast was spared. 

The plague of Athens has acquired an eternal ill fame. 

The Expedition to Syracuse was almost annihilated by disease ; 
and when the Emperor Servius invaded Scotland, although he en- 
countered no enemy in battle, he lost fifty thousand men. We 
may be sure it was not by desertion, in a land of naked savages 
who ate the bark and roots of trees. 

There is good reason to believe that some art of healing has 
arisen among every people of any intelligence, and developed 
itself in common with all other arts. It is probable that the first 
practitioners in common life were women; but there is little 
room for doubt that the first surgeons were warriors to whom apti- 
tude or experience gave special skill in treating wounds. Such, 
were Machaon and Podalirius extolled by Homer,—men who could 
inflict wounds, as well as heal them, and of whom Idomeneus could 
say, 


‘¢ A wise physician skilled our wounds to heal, 
Is more than armies to the public weal.” 


It is to be inferred that this system continued for a long time 
among the armies of the Greeks. 

Thus Xenophon in his celebrated ‘* Retreat of the Ten Thousand,” 
after the battle of Cunaxa, about 400 B. C., says that he ap- 
pointed eight doctors because there were many wounded. His 
manner of stating it indicates that they were selected from the 
other soldiers. 

Homer and Plato were so struck with Egyptian science and skill 
that they declared that the Egyptians were all doctors. 

Alexander was accompanied in his march of conquest by the 
most famous physicians of the age, one of whom extracted an 
arrow from his shoulder and cured him of a dangerous fever, and 
another showed great nerve and skill in cutting the barbed head of 
a javelin from the conqueror’s breast ; and when Ptolemy Philome- 
ter received a fracture of the skull in battle, 146 B. C., the sur- 
geons immediately performed the operation of trepanning. 
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Their scattered examples indicate a very considerable progress 
in surgical skill, both in Greece and Egypt, at that early day. And 
as the Romans excelled in political and military organization, they 
might be expected to develop and reduce to practice some system 
of treatment, ‘‘ wise or otherwise,” of the sick and wounded in 
their vast and populous armies. If they did, it lies, like their 
millions of slain, their magnificent cities, their monuments of 
greatness and glory, deep buried in the gathering mold of ages, 
and the pen of history is silent and sad. 

It has been inferred from the story of Archagathus, related by 
the elder Pliny, that the healing art was unknown in the early days 
of the Republic. But, notwithstanding the silence of the histo- 
rians, it is a curious fact that monuments, discovered in modern 
times, disclose that under the Empire there were surgeons of co- 
horts, and surgeons of legions—which would correspond roughly to 
regimental and brigade surgeons. About fifty years ago a hand- 
some monument was unearthed at Housestead in Northumberland, 
close to the wall of Hadrian, erected in honor of a surgeon of a 
cohort, who had died at the early age of twenty-five. He must 
have acquired his position by education and not by the slow pro- 
cess of individual observation. 

The incentive to help and heal another in distress is spontaneous ; 
generally the result of sympathetic impulse and kindness,—a thing 
of the feelings and consequently of sudden growth. But the 
faculty to organize and reduce to system and practice these spon- 
taneous emotions is quite different,—a thing of reason rather than 
impulse. Thus there were probably surgeons and nurses, long 
before there were any military hospitals, or special places for the 
care of the disabled. 

Polybius, who served in the Roman armies after the second 
Punic war, has left a minute account of their military organization, 
of their equipment, encampment, and exercises, but says not a 
word of a hospital, or the smallest provision for the care of the 
sick or wounded. 

That these omissions were not the result of indifference nor in- 
humanity on the part of the great chiefs, is shown by Tacitus, who 
represents Germanicus as ‘‘ going round” among his wounded 
soldiers and speaking words of cheer to them; and after a defeat, | 
when they had lost, among other things, their medical stores, the 
faithful and brave Agrippina, the wife of the General, distributed 
clothing and dressings to the wounded. 
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Alexander Severus, in the third century, is related as having 
visited the sick in their tents. This beautiful and Christ-like act 
in that pagan emperor and general is well accounted for in his 
chosen and oft repeated motto, ‘* Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye so also to them.” 

Livy tells that after a battle with the Etrurians, in the fifth cen- 
tury before our era, the Roman general distributed the wounded 
among the houses of the patricians. 

Tacitus, describing the fall of the amphitheatre at Fidene, in 
the reign of Tiberius, when fifty thousand spectators were killed 
or maimed, says that the injured were taken and treated in the 
houses of the citizens, according to the custom of the ancients who 
maintained those wounded in war by their contributions and care. 

But a writer of the second century B. C., Hyginus Grammaticus, 
who lived under Trajan and Hadrian, in an essay on the construc- 
tion of camps, actually assigns a place to the hospital or ‘‘ valetu- 
dinarium.” 

It is comforting, in our reflections upon the past, to know that 
the idea of humanity to an enemy in distress is not entirely mod- 
ern; for Xenophon in Cyropzedia about 400 B. C. represents Cyrus 
the Great as ordering his surgeons to attend the wounded prisoners. 
This is, of course, romance and not history, but it shows the exist- 
ence of the idea even at that early day. 

Through the Middle Ages the search is weary and fruitless, and 
but for the ephemeral light which burst out and rested like a 
shekinah on the banners of the Hospitaller Knights in the terrible 
wars of the Crusades, the darkness would remain nearly unbroken 
until less than three centuries ago, when the growth of civilization 
had led the nations to comprehend the grave responsibility resting 
upon them as the creators of armies, and the proniulgators of war. 
The result was the creation of an official sanitary service,—the 
foundation of the present military medical service and staff of 
armies ; and this, in comparison with all that had gone before it, 
was considered so great a step towards supplying the sanitary 
necessities of soldiers that nothing further could ever be required. 
As the governments took the initiative, it was naturally left to 
them to do all that was needful. The medical service gradually 
developed and improved, thus justly gaining confidence among the 
people, who naturally, not averse to shifting responsibility, became 
accustomed to consider themselves incompetent to deal with ques- 
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tions of humanity relating to war. The lines of demarkation, 
strong as the iron of their guns, between the military and the 
people, not only favored this conclusion on the part of the latter, 
but rendered it a seeming necessity. 

Thus the pitiable neglect of men in war appears to have consti- 
tuted one of the large class of misfortunes for which no one is to 
blame or even accountable, assuming that wars must be. The 
military acted up to the measure of its regulations, if not at times 
overstepping ; its surgeons, humane and noble, have been the first 
to pity, and the bravest to proclaim the necessities and destitution 
of their wretched patients. It has been one of the evils and wants 
which the march of human progress alone could reach and supply. 

Of the hospital or relief work in the wars of Napoleon I. there 
is little recorded. His method was swift marches, overwhelming 
slaughters, new levies, and great wretched heaps of misery sud- 
denly left where they fell like the wrecks of a tornado. 

But we do discover that the women of Germany found time to 
move in the formation of relief societies; and in 1813 the ladies 
of Frankfort united together to found the Frauenvereine of that 
city, with the express object of ensuring more complete arrange- 
ments for the care of the sick and wounded, and to assist in pro- 
viding for the wants of the military hospitals of Frankfort without 
distinction of friend or foe. The appeal for help was made by 
three ladies, and a society was actually constituted on the 2d of 
July, 1814. Relief was indiscriminately afforded by this self-con- 
stituted and noble society, alike to the volunteer soldiers of Frank- 
fort, to Spaniards returning from captivity, and to the French 
prisoners who were freely received into its hospitals; and after 
the terrible war had passed, it labored through an epidemic of 
typhus, which the war had left in its wake. It is a happy fact to 
possess, that this society has never lost its existence, and has 
promptly come to the front with every uprising of the Fatherland 
from that day to this. 

In the comparatively bloodless campaign of the Sonderbund in 
Switzerland, in 1847, a society sprang up in Zurich for the trans- 
port of soldiers seriously wounded. 

The year 1854 brought the ever-memorable war of the Crimea, and 
the world looked on with trembling heart and bated breath whilst the 
great allied powers of Western and Southern Europe pitted them- 
selves against the Emperor of all the Russias. Once more the old 
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sad story,—the relentless war of races,—the Anglo Saxon, the 
Celt, and the Latin, against the wild and myriad hordes of the 
Sclave. Scarcely had they met when the allied hospitals reeked 
with death. But the times had changed; human progress had 
evolved a ‘‘ Press,” whose lever moved the world. The newspaper 
correspondents threw back upon astonished England the terrible 
fact of the entire inadequacy of her military medical field service. 
Facts are stubborn, and figures true. Both government and peo- 
ple awoke as from a dream ; and when the letters of Lord Sidney 
Herbert, the British Minister of War, and Florence Nightingale, 
crossed in transit, the one begging civil help for military distress, 
the other begging leave to render it, they marked an era never 
before reached in the progress of the world; and when, two weeks 
later, Miss Nightingale, with her forty faithful attendants, sailed 
from the shores of England, it meant more for the advancement of 
the world, more for its future history, than all the fleets of armies 
and navies, cannon and commissary munitions of war and regi- 
ments of men, that had sailed before her in that vast campaign. 
This unarmed pilgrim band of women that day not only struck a 
blow at the barbarities of war, but they laid the axe deep at the 
root of war itself. 

Upon the details of this mission one scarce need enter; the 
world knows by heart the story of Scutari and the Barrack Hos- 
pitals, and how, under the intelligent direction and labors of this 
civil volunteer corps, disease lessened, gangrene disappeared, and 
pestilence fell away, as the moth and mildew and poisonous vapors 
of night flee before the purifying rays of the morning sun; and 
how, under the strong support of the militar} head, and England’s 
gracious Queen, this work went on until the hospitals of the entire 
British armies in the Crimea, from awful depths of misery became 
types of what military hospitals ought to be. 

The great example had been given. The slow but willing world 
had learned its lesson at the cost of its teacher; for when Florence 
Nightingale, covered with the praises and honors of the world, 
bending under the weight of England’s gratitude, again sought 
her green island home, it was to seek also a bed of painful invalid- 
ism from which she has never risen, and probably never will. At 
such cost is the good work of the world accomplished. 

But this seed of costly sowing had taken root, and would not 
die. 

6 
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In 1859 the Italian wars of Napoleon IIT. added the names of 
Magenta and Solferino to the military historic record of the world. 
Again the oft-repeated story of insufficiency of medical supplies 
and personnel, and in a day, as it were, the garden cities of North- 
ern Italy, Milan, Turin, Brescia, burst into bloom with civil hos- 
pitals for the nursing and care of military wounded, and their 
committees of relief were the wonder of the hour. But, like all 
important movements without previous and thorough organization, 
they were impulsive and lacked perseverance; thus unfortunately 
rendering it possible for Dr. Evans, in his Sanitary History of the 
United States to say of the movement that, ‘sincere as it was, 
for want of an efficient organization to control its efforts, its first 
enthusiasm died away beneath the weight of difficulties which the 
general inexperience had accumulated.” 

Ten years more of desultory observation brings us to the brink 
of our own war, of which it is scarcely necessary to speak. Most 
of the persons present lived then, and need no reminders of the 
distressing inadequacy of medical and hospital field service to the 
emergencies of active warfare, nor of its utter inability to cope with 
the difficulties by which it found itself confronted within one 
month after the firing upon Sumpter. Neither need they be re- 
minded of the uprising of the Sanitary Commission, of its strug- 
gles for existence, its strife for military recognition, even under 
all the evidences of its great humane necessity ; of its thirty-two 
thousand relief committees dotting all our land, its contributions, 
its fairs and bazaars, its ingots of gold and its widows’ mites ; its 
expansion in scope, until it included not only the wants of the 
soldier in the field, but the home he had left; its growth in military 
recognition and privileges of access,till its huge four-horse wagons 
were galloped and halted on the very edge of battle, and its fear- 
less bands, with young, strong life and blood to give if need be, 
uncalled, and unexpected, like messengers from Heaven, sprang 
from them under the very guns, and hour by hour, through the 
thickest of the fight, bore their rescued and bleeding burdens 
through the rain of shot and shell to the place of safety and care 
provided for them. 

It is probable that no other act of our country ever won for it 
the amount of moral credit and respect from other nations which 
has resulted from this unparalleled display of active humanity. It 
has taken the acknowledged precedence of all that went before it. 
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Translations from the highest French and German authorities 
upon this subject, bring to light expressions like the following : 

‘¢ The Sanitary Commission of the United States was an exhibi- 
tion of unofficial relief, the most vast, the most energetic, and the 
most persevering the world has ever seen.” 

From another author: ‘‘ The Sanitary Commission of the United 
States marks a new era in the world’s history. It is the greatest 
act of philanthropy which humanity has ever meditated and ac- 
complished. Through its influence the whole social system of the 
United States was modified.” 

Yet this Commission did not extend beyond its own country, 
and only half over that, and ceased to exist with the occasion 
which called it into being. 

Whilst the great American conflict, and its immediate momen- 
tous questions were occupying the entire attention of the people, 
Europe found its swords again drawn, and bayonets crossed in the 
Schleswig-Holstein and Austrian wars of 1864—66, with the same 
experience of insufficiency of official medical service in time of 
war, and the ever-increasing manifestations of unofficial relief, 
timely, useful, welcome. 

The people had by this time gained some confidence, and com- 
menced to consider themselves not altogether incompetent to deal 
with questions of humanity in war, if wars must be. 

The statements contained in the foregoing pages, although dis- 
connected, and scattered through the entire area of historic record, 
all go to establish three important facts : 

lst. That the official army medical staff and provision for the 
sick and wounded of armies have never been adequate to the neces- 
sities and emergencies of active service; that no instance of a 
battle of importance can be cited where needless suffering and 
death have not been the direct results of this inadequacy ; and that 
international law in regard to the treatment and exchange of 
prisoners of war, and the protection of medical and hospital sup- 
plies, and attendants designed for the sick and wounded, has been 
proportionally inadequate. 

2d. That individual humanity and ingenuity have been untiring 
in efforts to meet and supply this costly deficiency ; and 

3d. That through lack of that concerted action and organiza- 
tion, which alone can supply the power and strength to meet and 
overcome great obstacles, the best of these efforts have nearly 
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failed. The greatest success in that direction ever recorded, is 
that of the American Sanitary Commission, which, in operation 
only five years, lives only in story and example; and, of whose 
almost death-struggles with the government for legal existence at 
first, Captain Henry Brackenbury, Professor of Military History 
at Woolwich, makes the following sad record : 

‘¢Their scheme was looked upon as a cunning device to gain 
power for selfish ends. One secretary asked the delegates sent to 
him, to state frankly precisely what they did want, since it was 
evident they could not want only what they seemed to be asking 
for.” 

President Lincoln thought they would be only ‘ adding a fifth 
wheel to the coach.” 

At length, after repeated discouragements, they obtained, on 
the 13th of June, 1861, the appointment of a ‘‘ Commission of 
Inquiry and Advice in Respect to the Sanitary Interests of the 
United States Forces,” to serve without remuneration, and to be 
officially recognized within the limits of their authority. 

‘¢ It is impossible,” Professor Brackenbury goes on to say, ‘* to 
overestimate the noble exertions of these men, who, with unselfish 
zeal, begged in ante-chambers, under rebuffs and insulting insinua- 
tions, for favors for the nation, which they would have scorned to 
ask for themselves.” 

It is easy to perceive that this inequality between human neces- 
sity and suffering on the one side, and human ability to meet and 
provide against it on the other, has always laid a burden heavy 
and sore on the hearts of the best of the world; only the blood- 
thirsty, mercenary, barbarous, cruel, or cruelly thoughtless, have 
escaped it. Still, their individual and transient efforts were accu- 
mulative and left their impress. Society ripened under the march 
of progress; the times changed. 

Again, quoting from Professor Brackenbury, as recently as 1868, 
he says, ‘*‘ Whilst for the last few years the pages of the press 
have been devoted to chronicling the giant strides made in the art 
of destruction, but little notice has been taken of a movement that 
has been steadily progressing for the relief of the misery of battle- 
fields.” 

It was true, joyfully true, that amidst all the din and clash of 
war in both hemispheres, with the stars and stripes and the banner 
of secession in the West, and the battle flags of Prussia, Austria 
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and Italy in the East, all afloat, and whilst the most wonderful and 
distracted efforts at promiscuous relief the world had ever seen, 
were going on, the great key-note had been struck in little Repub- 
lican Switzerland; a master hand had touched the keys which 
were to bring music out of discord, to gather all these wild and 
fugitive strains into one grand harmony, one great international 
anthem of humanity and codperation, in which all the nations of 
the earth could unite. 

The times, they tell us, produce the men; and thus, when Mon- 
sieur Henry Dunant, inspired by the memories of Solferino, stood 
before the learned. ‘‘Genevese Society of Public Utility,” in 
Switzerland, and asked it to consider the question of organizing 
permanent volunteer relief societies in time of peace, whose aim 
should be to afford relief to the sick and wounded in time of war, 
by supplementing the regular military establishment of surgical 
assistants by voluntary aid; and also asked that a system of 
neutrality between belligerents be instituted for the protection of 
hospitals, official and volunteer nurses, hospital supplies, surgeons, 
and the wounded themselves, and an international convention for 
that purpose was successfully convened by the members of that 
society ; the chord was struck that spanned the world. From this 
movement emanates the present great and certain system of 
neutral and international relief in war, — the Treaty of Geneva, 
and the societies of the Red Cross; and it is scarcely too much to 
predict, nay, one fondly hopes, and firmly believes, that it marks 
the coming of, and points the way to that blessed era of peace on 
earth and good will to man, when men shall know each other, and 
reason together, and the nations shall war no more. 

After what has been said, the interesting details of this important 
movement can be quickly related. 

It was to the direct influence of the work published by Mon- 
sieur Henry Dunant, entitled ‘* Un Souvenir de Solferino,” as well 
as to the personal exertions of that gentleman, that the movement 
which led to the International Congress of 1864, and its results, 
were immediately due. 

Monsieur Dunant, a Swiss gentleman, was travelling in Italy on 
his own account, in the year 1859, and was in the neighborhood ot 
Solferino on the day of the great battle of the 24th of June. The 
aspect of the battle-field, the sufferings of the vast numbers 
scattered over it, and the occurrences which he afterwards observed 
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in the hospitals, where he remained some days assisting as a volun- 
teer in attending upon the wounded, deeply impressed him. 
Notwithstanding the liberal provisions which had been made by 
the French army, in surgeons, means of transport, surgical stores, 
and sick dietary, and in addition, the aid afforded by the inhabi- 
tants of the places to which the wounded were first brought, 
Monsieur Dunant saw, that owing to the vastness of their numbers, 
the wounded were left for days without attention or surgical relief ; 
and he was led to consider whether there were any means by 
which this superadded suffering in time of war might be obviated. 
This led to the publication of the ‘‘ Souvenir de Solferino,” in 
1862, containing descriptions of what he had observed on the 
battle-field, and in hospitals, as well as numerous arguments in 
favor of a proposition for founding in every country permanent 
societies for the relief of the wounded. This work created a great 
sensation, and was quickly translated into several European 
languages, and the ‘*Genevese Society of Public Utility,” 
appointed a committee, of which General Dufour, the General-in- 
chief of the Swiss Confederation, accepted the Presidency, for the 
purpose of supporting and encouraging the dissemination of the 
proposals of Monsieur Dunant. This led to an international con- 
ference held at Geneva, in October, 1863, which was attended by 
delegates from sixteen governments, including Great Britain, 
France, Spain, Prussia, Austria, and Italy. This conference sat 
four days, framed important resolutions, and resulted in the calling 
of an international congress, known as the ‘‘ International Conven- 
tion of Geneva,” of 1864, for the purpose of considering the ques- 
tion of neutralization of the sick and wounded soldiers of belligerent 
armies. This Congress was assembled in accordance with a request 
from the Supreme Federal Council of Switzerland. The invitation 
was accepted by sixteen powers, and the Congress opened on the 
eighth of August, 1864, at the Hotel de Ville, Geneva, provided 
for the occasion by the federal government. There were present 
twenty-five members of the diplomatic, military and medical staff of 
various nations and armies. The deliberations lasted nearly a 
fortnight, and resulted in a code of nine articles agreed upon by 
the convention, and signed on the twenty-second of August by the 
representatives of those governments which had previously ac- 
credited their delegates with sufficient power for signing:a treaty. 
This is considered a most remarkable instance of a general 
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treaty brought about by the exertions of an individual in private 
life. 

It will be borne in mind that the aim of the Congress of 1864, 
was to obtain the neutralization of the wounded in belligerent 
armies, and of the personnel and materiel necessary for their care 
and treatment, and to determine whether the humane principles 
which had from time to time been applied exceptionally, might 
not, under certain limitations be rendered consistent with military 
necessities on all occasions, and be established as a rule. 

The conference of 1863, less official in character, had aimed at 
the foundation of a system of Relief Societies for all countries, 
and its resolutions are to this end. 

A word in regard to the nine articles of the Treaty, formed by 
the Congress or Convention of 1864, may not be out of place. 

The first naturally provides for the security of the hospitals in 
which the wounded might happen to be collected, that they shall 
be held neutral, and be respected by belligerents so long as sick 
or wounded remain in them. 

Articles 2 and 3 provide for the neutrality and safety of all per- 
sons employed in the care of the wounded in hospitals,—surgeons, 
chaplains, nurses, attendants,—even after the enemy has gained 
the ground; but when no longer required for the wounded, they 
shall be promptly conducted under escort to the outposts of the 
enemy to rejoin the corps to which they belong, thus preventing all 
opportunity to roam free and make observations under cover of 
neutrality. 

Article 4 settles the terms on which the material of hospitals,— 
field and general,—shall be regarded, and that field hospitals shall 
not be subject to capture. 

Article 5, with the view to quiet the fears of the inhabitants in 
the vicinity of a battle, who often flee in terror, as well as to se- 
cure their assistance, and the comfort of their homes for the care 
of the wounded, offers military protection, and certain exemp- 
tions to all who shall entertain and care for the wounded in their 
houses. 

Article 6 binds the parties contracting the Treaty not only to 
give the requisite care and treatment to all sick and wounded who 
shall fall into their hands, but to see to it that their misfortunes 
shall not be aggravated by the prospect of banishment or impris- 
onment; they shall not be retained as prisoners of war, but if cir- 
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cumstances admit, may be given up immediately after the action, 
to be cared for by their own army, or if retained until recovered, 
and found disabled for service, they shall be safely returned to 
their country and friends, and also that all convoys of sick and 
wounded shall be protected by absolute neutrality. 

In order to secure the neutralization of hospitals and material, 
and the nurses engaged in the service of the wounded, it was 
necessary to fix upon some common sign by which they could be 
recognized by all parties and all nations uniting in the treaty. Thus, 

Article 7 provides a flag for hospitals and convoys, and an arm- 
badge for persons. The design proposed was a red cross upon a 
white ground. The reasons for this selection were two-fold: 
First, it was typical of the Christian principle of the interna- 
tional charity embodied in the articles of the Convention. Second, 
it was a compliment to the country in which the Congress was 
sitting, this being the national flag of Switzerland with the 
colors reversed,—her flag being a white cross on a red ground. 

In order to show that the parties carrying this flag have a right 
to it by treaty as well as to indicate the country to which they be- 
long, it must be always accompanied by the national flag, and in 
order to guard against wrongful use of thearm-badge, or brassard, 
it is left to the military authorities to issue them. 

Articles 8 and 9 provide for the details of execution being left 
open for the subsequent admission of other governments. 

This treaty received the signatures of twelve governments at 
first, which were soon increased to sixteen, and subsequently to — 
double that number. 

The International Conference of 1863 dealt with the subject of 
the National Relief Committees, so warmly urged by Monsieur 
Dunant. Its resolutions provided for the formation of central 
committees in each country, with power to form sub-committees, to 
establish relations with the government, to make themselves ac- 
quainted with all improvements in the means of helping wounded 
soldiers, to train volunteers for hospital service, to collect mate- 
rials for sick and wounded when necessary, to keep up friendly 
relations and intercourse with each other, in order that any im- 
provements or inventions in field transport, likely to be serviceable 
in campaign, made in one country, might be made known in other 
countries, just as improvements in the implements of destruction 
are mutually observed, and generally without much reserve commu- 
nicated between nations on friendly terms with each other. 
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In time of war these committees become the agents of the pub- 
lic at large for affording aid, through the proper authorities, to the 
sick and wounded. 

There is, it is believed, no civilized nation which has not, today, 
its central committee, existing and acting in accordance with the 
resolutions of that conference. 

In monarchical governments these committees or societies are 
generally under the patronage of members of the royal families. 
Of their work of unparalleled activity, unselfish devotion, and 
holy beneficence in all wars, among all peoples, from their institu- 
tion to the present moment, there is neither time nor space for me 
to speak. The work of the International Relief Committees of 
Europe during the Franco-German war could no more be por- 
trayed in this paper than could the four years’ work of the Sani- 
tary Commission of the United States be represented here. It 
would be historic mutilation to attempt it. 

It is something, however, to know that the needless sufferings 
of that terrible conflict were almost entirely averted; that no 
record of military abuse or cruelty stains the annals of its history ; 
that wounded captives were nursed in the same hospitals with 
wounded of their captors ; that prisoners of war were well treated 
and faithfully returned ; that the national committees and societies 
under the treaty vied with each other in the munificence of their 
gifts, and their promptness of relief; that true to the magnani- 
mous and holy spirit of Christianity, there was no respect of per- 
sons in that great gala day of charity. The jewelled fingers of 
the princess, and the hard hand of the peasant woman met and 
labored side by side, unquestioned and unquestioning in their 
God-given mission. Ay! side by side they wrought, as side by 
side their dead lay on the fields. 

Empress Augusta became the active head of the Society of 
Germany, which position she still continues to honor. The 
beloved Grand Duchess, Louise of Baden, only daughter of 
the Emperor and Empress of Germany, was untiring in the con- 
duct of the noble society she had already formed and patronized. 
Her many and beautiful castles, with their magnificent grounds, 
throughout all Baden, were at once transformed into military hos- 
pitals, and her entire court, with herself at its head, formed into 
a committee of superintendence and organization for relief. I 
have seen a wounded Arab from the French armies, who knew 
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no word of any language but his own, stretch out his arms to her 
in adoration and blessing as she passed his bed. 

Switzerland, which received the entire fleeing fugitives of Alsace- 
Lorraine, and the outcomers of Strasbourg after bombardment, 
and into which Bourbaki threw his whole army in defeat, not 
only nourished and sheltered these, but gave of her money and 
materiel as from a bottomless well. There was no end of her 
bounty. 

The Committee of England, under the direction, I believe, of 
the Duke of Sutherland, made more than good her great record of 
English philanthropy. No higher praise could be bestowed. 

For the Treaty itself, it is all important to know that it stood 
every test of military trial; that no instance of infraction of its 
regulations or of advantage having been taken of its privileges is 
recorded. From that time there has been no expression of doubt 
or fear. ‘The harness had been tried. 

Of the part taken by the United States in the work of relief in 
this great conflict, unfortunately, one is not able to speak in this 
connection, as she was not a party to the Treaty, and had no 
national society ; consequently she must make her contributions 
in her own way, and run her own risk of their safe reception and 
proper distribution. If her supply ships, under only a single flag, 
sailed into foreign ports held by the enemy,—who could not recog- 
nize them, and would not permit them to land,—and_ being chartered 
only for the voyage, must return, and if the perishable portion of their 
valuable stores were spoiled, and found a reception in the dock, and 
the more permanent part was unloaded and sold to the highest bidder ; 
the little money it brought, being distributed with the best and most 
conscientious judgment of the disappointed, tired, sore-perplexed 
and baffled agents,—it was only the natural result and oft repeated 
experience of unorganized and unsystemized charity the world over. 
If this were so, it is past, let us bury it with the past, and be 
thankful it can never happen to us again. 

The question naturally arises in every mind, why were we not a 
party to the treaty, and why had we no societies? Although the 
fact seems singular and painful, it is still capable of explanation. 

It will be remembered that the Conference and Congress of Ge- 
neva were held during the years of 1863 and 1864. The United 
States, having been invited with all other nations to send delegates, 
was Officially represented at the latter by Mr. Bowles, then a resident 
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of Paris, and by him the resolutions and articles of both assemblies 
were officially transmitted to our government for action. It was not 
unnatural that our renowned Secretary of State, William H. Seward, 
should then have declined on the officially stated ground that we 
were in the midst of, and embarrassed by, a relentless and barba- 
rous war. ° 

Some years later another convention, known as ‘* The Conven- 
tion of 1868,” was held in Paris, and another set of articles, in- 
cluding the wounded of maritime wars as well as those of land 
forces, was submitted to the nations. In this convention the 
United States was most fitly represented by its noble and world- 
renowned philanthropist, Rev. Dr. Henry W. Bellows, who was ap- 
pointed its representative in this country; and by that honored 
gentleman the articles of the original treaty, including the additions 
of 1868, were again presented to the United States Government, 
and were again declined, most likely. for the reason that they had 
once before been declined. Yet through the faithful endeavors of 
Dr. Bellows, a society was actually formed during that year; but 
the subject as well as its literature was foreign to our people, who, 
knowing little or nothing of it, felt no interest; besides a society 
formed for purposes of ‘‘ International Relief in War,” lacking an 
‘¢ International Treaty” to that end, and lacking all the privileges 
and powers to be conferred by the treaty, was simply ‘‘ Hamlet 
with Hamlet left out,” and like a sapling planted without a root, it 
naturally withered away. 

It is not singular that the International Committee of Geneva 
became perplexed by the repeated declinations and apathy of a 
nation which had given to the world the examples of Sanitary 
and Christian Commissions, and sought explanations from such 
sources as it could reach. 

Notwithstanding all that had been done, the subject slept till 
1877, when it was again presented during the administration of 
President Hayes, and a committee was formed, consisting of four 
persons, three ladies and one gentleman, styling itself the ‘*‘ Ameri- 
can National Committee or Society of the Red Cross, for the Relief 
of Sufferings by War, Pestilence, Famine, Fire, Flood, and other 
calamities, so great as to be regarded as national in extent.” 

In the following year, 1878, a small pamphlet entitled the ‘* Red 
Cross of the Geneva Convention,” was issued, explaining the sub- 
ject and its objects. 
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This society of 1877 devoted itself to the dissemination of a 
knowledge of the subject among the people, and the creation of a 
sentiment favorable to the adoption of the treaty by the govern- 
ment. In this effort, it was aided by the strong and willing pens 
of other persons who had come to understand and appreciate the 
cause, and whom it would be a pleasure to name. But it was 
not until almost four years later, with the incoming of the adminis- 
tration of our martyred President, who was himself to die a wounded 
soldier, that any favorable response was made, any audience 
gained, or the slightest echo returned to the faithful and persistent 
rappings of humanity through seventeen weary years. 

It will not, perhaps, be inappropriate to name some of the per- 
sons, no less than the measures, to whose active exertions and 
philanthropic natures, the accession of our country to the Treaty 
of Geneva is at length due. 

Its first official advocate, and its tireless friend from its presen- 
tation in 1877, was Hon. Omar D. Conger, now Senator from 
Michigan, then a member of the House. 

Hon. Secretary Windom, as a member of President Garfield’s 
cabinet, laid it before the President in cabinet session. It was 
cordially received and responded to by the President and his cabi- 
net. 

Hon. Secretary of State, James G. Blaine, wrote a cordial 
letter of approval, and President Garfield promised to recommend, 
in his first annual message to congress, the accession of the United 
States to the Treaty. 

Upon receipt of this information, the original American society 
of 1877, reorganized, and became incorporated under the name of 
the ‘* American Association of the Red Cross,” with the same 
objects and scope as first included. 

_ Searcely was this accomplished, when the assassin’s shot palsied 
the great heart and strong hand on which its first hopes had grown. 

Then followed the weary eighty days of national agony, when 
hope seemed once more smothered in the pall and the bier. Buta 
great-hearted and strong-handed successor came to the rescue, and 
nobly took up the work where it had been left ; and the first general 
message of President Arthur carried out the plan, and faithfully 
performed the promise of his lamented predecessor. This act 
brought the subject before the Hon. Committee on Foreign Affairs 
in the Senate, and there it again met its early friends, Senator 
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Windom, as chairman of the committee, and Judge Edmonds, 
Hon. Senator Morgan, of Alabama, who had been one of the first 
to comprehend its true character, and Hon. Senator Lapham, of New 
York, who assumed special charge over it in committee, and who 
has given to it his watchful care and strong legal ability upon all 
occasions. 

The dark days of the long-neglected treaty began to brighten, 
and its lines to fall in pleasant places. After able discussion, the 
accession of the United States to the articles of the conventions of 
both 1864 and 1868 was agreed upon, and the treaty received the 
signature of President Arthur on the first day of March, 1882. 

It was ratified by the Senate on the sixteenth of the same 
month, and the stipulations were exchanged at Berne, Switzerland, 
on the ninth of June, and on the twenty-sixth of July, the Treaty 
was proclaimed by the President to the people of the United 
States. 

Thus this first great movement towards the neutralization of 
nations, and international relief in war, became to this country 
an accomplished fact and a law of the land. 

Although we have been the thirty-second and last nation to 
accede to the original and first Treaty of 1864, it is consoling to 
know that we are the first to have affixed a signature to the treaty 
of the second congress of 1868, covering maritime wars, no 
other nation having yet fully acceded thereto. Although late in 
the one, we lead in the other. 

Some very brief remarks relative to the Relief Committees, 
their origin, purpose, and methods of activity, may not be out of 
place. 

First of all is the International Committee of Geneva, known 
as the ‘* Comité International de secours aux Militaires blessées,” 
and co-existent with the conference and congress of 1863 and ’64. 
It will be remembered that these assemblies were convened at the 
instance of a committee selected by the ‘Society of Public Utility 
of Geneva.” The efficient and accomplished president of that 
society, Monsieur Gustave Moynier, was also president of the 
Congress of 1864. At the close of that Congress, the nations 
which had become party to the Treaty, finding it desirable that 
some centre of action should be recognized, invested the Com- 
mittee which had thus far constituted the soul of the work, with 
full power to act in the capacity of Central Committee, making it 
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the legal and high source through which the exchange of com- 
munications between the committees of different nations should be 
made. It thus became international in character, and is today 
the world-honored ‘‘ International Committee of Geneva.” With 
what fidelity, wisdom and unanimity it has fulfilled its important 
and peaceful mission, its vast work of almost twenty years has 
conclusively shown. 

Its presidency has never been changed. 

The committees and societies formed in the several States are 
national, and are free to institute and administer their own sys- 
tems of relief, but never neglecting to communicate them to other 
nations through the legal medium, ‘* The International Committee 
of Geneva.” 

Under these, national societies exist in every country, and in 
some countries in almost every town, subordinate societies, cor- 
responding almost perfectly to the Relief Societies of the Sanitary 
Commission, with, however, this important distinction, that these 
are permanent societies. It was these small tributaries, to a great 
extent, that poured out the inconceivable amount of supplies 
which so promptly found their way to the hospitals in the Franco- 
German war. 

Of the American Society, which in reorganization took the title 
of an ‘‘Association,” mention has been already made. Up to the 
present time it is not known that any other national society has 
extended the scope of its labors or supervision beyond the original 
idea of relief in war; but in view of the geographical position, 
and greater consequent security of America from the frequent 
outbursts of war,—that scourge and terror of the more crowded 
nations of the Eastern hemisphere,—it was believed that she might 
not only well perform the duties, national and international, ex- 
pected of her by the conditions of the Treaty, but still have in 
reserve abundant means and energy to devote to the sufferings 
caused by the great revulsions and accidents to which the peculiar 
characteristics of her vast territory; and divers conditions, render 
her painfully liable. The American Society felt itself sustained 
in making these important extensions in its field of action, by the 
text of Article 20, of the Berlin Conference of 1869, which 
recommends that the societies established under the Treaty of 
Geneva, extend relief in time of peace to public calamities, which 
require, like war, prompt and well organized help. It has been 
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recently stated that Russia, whose Red Cross Societies are among 
the most advanced and active of all the nations, has extended 
their field of usefulness. 

It was with this view that the American Association organized, 
as has been before stated, to include the relief of calamities so 
great as to be, by general estimation, regarded as national in their 
extent and demands, and to hold itself, with its auxiliaries, both 
State and town, in readiness for immediate action in such emer- 
gencies, as well as for war—the same constitutional regulations 
serving alike for all. 

It is needless to add that the success of this untried theory was 
a problem of no small moment. Experiment alone could solve it. 

The National Society of 1877 had, from the first, steadily de- 
clined the taking of any steps towards the formation of societies. 
until it should have assurance of the accession of the United 
States to the Treaty. 

This assurance came by the promise of the government in June, 

1881, that it would move in that direction. 
_ Directly following this, another publication of a hundred pages, 
entitled the ‘*‘ Red Cross of Geneva,” was issued for the purpose 
of making the subject better known to the people and urging the 
accession of the government to the Treaty. 

It is interesting and significant to read from the pages of that 
publication of last year the following : 


New Haven, Conn., Oct. 20, 1882. 
To the President of the United States: 
The undersigned would respectfully recommend to your favora- 
ble consideration the adoption, by the government of the United 


States, of the provisions of the International Treaty of Geneva, 
for the care of the sick and wounded in war. 

THEODORE D. Wootsey. 

H. B. Harrison. 

Joun E. Topp. 

Epwin Harwoop. 

JOSEPH SHELDON. 

Francis WAYLAND. 


In July and August, 1881, following the assured action of the 
government, societies were formed in Dansville, Rochester and 
Syracuse, N. Y., just in time to send back their bountiful supplies 
and liberal contributions in money through the smoke that rolled 
over them from the blazing fields of Michigan. 
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This was fighting fire at a distance, but they did it bravely and 
well. 

The recent overflow of the Mississippi afforded subjects for still 
further and more extended trial, and it is a pleasure to add, with 
results equally gratifying and assuring to the National Association. 
It is a fact worthy of mention that the munificent contribution of 
one eminent citizen, through the Rochester society, of ten thousand 
dollars in seeds for planting the desolated district was rendered 
doubly, trebly valuable, by the rapidity and precision with which 
it was distributed through the organized societies of the Red Cross. 
The slow decline of the water having delayed the planting, great 
haste was necessary in order to secure any return from the land 
the present year. A call from the National, to the Rochester So- 
ciety, to meet this new emergency was promptly responded to, and 
within three days the seed was on its way to the Red Cross So- 
ciety of Memphis, which society being notified of its transit, made 
the necessary provisions for its immediate distribution, and within 
twenty-four hours after its arrival in Memphis, it was assorted, 
and reshipped to the proper points in five different States with full 
instructions for final distribution. . 

It is a comfort today to know that thousands of acres of that so 
recently desolated valley are rich with ripening vegetation, and 
that thousands of persons are subsisting upon the results of that 
one well arranged act of generosity. 

The Red Cross Society of Rochester, with less than a year of 
existence, has contributed over fourteen thousand dollars in ma- 
terial and money to the relief of sufferers by calamity. It should 
be said that the incipient movement towards the formatian of this 
magnificent society, as well as that of Syracuse, was made by 
Rev. Dr. Gracey, the noted missionary to India, now Presiding 
Elder of the Methodist Diocese of the District of Rochester, and 
one of the earliest and most efficient friends of the Red Cross. So 
much may the timely efforts of one person accomplish. 

Their is neither teacher nor preacher like necessity, and the late 
lesson of the Mississippi valley has resulted in the formation of 
societies in most of the cities of importance from Chicago to New 
Orleans, all organized under a general constitution, as auxiliary to 
the American Association of the Red Cross at Washington, and 
all affiliated with the national and subordinate societies of thirty- 
two nations, acting in concert in the grand work of humanity, and 
the practical furtherance of good will among mankind. 
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My task is done. I have endeavored to submit to the judgment 
of this high assemblage such facts and observations in regard to 
the practical utility of a system of national and international re- 
lief in great emergencies, as some years of attention to the sub- 
ject and some little experience have given me. If your honorable 
body shall find the subject matter of sufficient importance to 
attract its further attention, and elicit from it such suggestions and 
counsel, as from time to time it may be pleased to bestow, the 
object of my coming will have been attained, 


7 
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MEETING OF THE SOCIAL ECONOMY DEPARTMENT. 


OPENING ADDRESS OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE DEPART- 
MENT. 


BY F. B. SANBORN, OF CONCORD, MASS. 


At the special Department Meeting, on Friday, September 8, 
the members were’ called to order at 9.30, A. M., by Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn, the successor of Professor Rocers in the chairmanship 
of the Department, who spoke in substance as follows: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the Social Economy Department : 


As I rise to address you I am reminded of the first organization 
of this Department; and its appearance at our General Meeting 
of 1874, in the city of New York; when a committee of the De- 
partment, of which my lamented predecessor, Prof. RoGERs, was 
chairman, presented to the first Conference of Charities in May, 
1874, a report on ** Pauperism in New York.” It was at the sug- 
gestion of Prof. Rogers, I think, that this Department was de- 
tached from that of Trade and Finance, and undertook a separate 
study of those questions which, while involving economics in gen- 
eral, have a particular bearing on the social relations of political 
economy. Pauperism is emphatically such a question, and our 
Department, in its very infancy, not only discussed that topic, but 
called into existence what has since become a powerful and inde- 
pendent association, the National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, which held its ninth yearly session at Madison in 
Wisconsin, four weeks ago, with delegates present from twenty 
States. We have left pauperism, insanity and kindred topics 
mainly to the consideration of this Conference, the Proceedings of 
which, published in a thick volume, will no longer, as formerly, be 
distributed to members of our Association, but may be obtained by 
subscription from the Publishing Committee of the Conference, 
the Chairman of which, this year, is Prof. A. O. Wright, of Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin. 

Following the line of inquiry proposed by Prof. Rogers, Mrs. 
Parkman, Mr. Elizur Wright, and other members of our Depart- 
ment Committee in former vears. we have, from time to time, pre- 
sented papers here on Savings Banks, Industrial Education, Life 
Insurance, Amusements for the People, ete.,—but the subject 
which most engaged our attention, from 1874 to 1879, was that 
important one, originally suggested, I believe, by Mv». Josiah 
Quincy. of Boston, under the comprehensive name of ‘* Homes for 
the People,” upon which Mr. R. T. Paine, Jr., of Boston, read a 
Paper at our Detroit meeting of 1875, and which became in 1876 
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the occasion of an elaborate Report read at the Annual Meeting in 
Boston, and. in substance, communicated to the British Social 
Science Congress of the same year. These papers had much to 
say of the Philadelphia Building Associations, so well described by 
Mr. Burk of that city at our last year’s session here; and these 
were the subject of a special session in Philadelphia in June, 1876, 
when the Philadelphia Social Science Association cont:ibuted two 
papers of much value on various aspects of the main question of 
‘¢ Homes for the People.” At our Saratoga meeting of 1877, and 
at the Cincinnati meeting of 1878 the question was again debated, 
in other aspects,—until our Department had made the whole mat- 
ter familiar to the people of the United States. 

The question of Industrial Education, which I just mentioned, 
has been recently taken up by several members of our Association 
who are connected with the Massachusetts Board of Education ; 
and a report on that subject, prepared by Col. Higginson, Presi- 
dent Walker, of the Institute of Technology, and others. will be 
printed in the next Report of that Board, to appear early in 1883. 
In this Report will be contained the information lately gathered in 
Sweden by Prof. Ordway, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, respecting the method in which manual labor is taught in 
the common schools of Stockholm and other Swedish towns. It 
is our hope to obtain from Col. Higginson, at our next General 
Meeting, a paper on the same topic, communicating more fully the 
Swedish experience in this matter, and pointing out how the 
method in use in Sweden can be applied to the common schools of 
America, at least in cities. It will be remembered that this was 
a subject in which a former member of this Association, the late 
S. P. Ruggles, of Boston, was greatly interested, and that it was 
frequently brought by him before our Boston meetings. 

Today we bring before you several divisions of another subject 
of increasing interest not only to New England, but to the whole 
country and the world in general,—the Factory as an Element of 
Civilization,—to make use of the happily-chosen phrase of Mr. 
Wright, who will address you on that text this evening. This 
morning he will introduce the papers presented by the committee 
of which he is chairman, with some general remarks; after which 
you will listen to the papers of Mrs. Robinson, Miss Larcom, and 
Rev. Mr. Jones. 


Mr. Carroll D. Wright of Massachusetts, Chief of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in that State, and chairman of a sub-committee 
of the Department of Social Economy on Factory Labor, then 
came forward and explained the origin of the papers which his com- 
mittee desired to present, and the connection of his own. address 
therewith. In order to preserve the logical order, Mr. Wright’s 
address is here first printed, though not delivered until Friday Eve- 
ning. 
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The long and interesting address of Miss FLetcuer, on the In- 
dians of Dakota, which was made during the session of the Social 
Economy Department, is not printed here but will appear in ab- 
stract among the papers of the Department of Education, in the 
Journal of Social Science, No. XVII., to be issued in February, 
1883. It was prepared at the invitation of the Department of 
Education, and was debated there. 

The Proceedings of the Conference of Charities, mentioned on 
page 98, will appear in January, 1883. 
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PAPERS OF THE SOCIAL ECONOMY DEPARTMENT. 
(Read September 8, 1882.) 
I. THE FACTORY SYSTEM AS AN ELEMENT IN CIVILIZATION. 


AN ADDRESS BY CARROLL D. WRIGHT, ESQ., OF BOSTON. 


One of the most attractive departments of human knowledge is 
what may be denominated the evolution of industrial forces. The 
progress of the systems of labor gives to science a field for the 
practical application of the dovtrines of evolution, entirely relieved 
from the abstract philosophical distinctions, which, in greater or 
less degree, surround those doctrines when applied to growth in 
other departments. 

The philosophy of history will take into account the vital ele- 
ments of industrial forces in all their grand development, as 
important factors in shaping civilization itself, as well as in shaping 
the commercial policy of nations in their relations to each other. 

It is to be regretted, however, that history as it is generally 
constructed, takes but little account of such forces, and he who 
would understand the intimate connections of apparently diverse 
interests in their influence upon the establishment of industrial 
systems, must do so upon the basis of his own studies, expecting 
and receiving but little aid from the historians. 

The influences which led to the institution of the factory system 
are as diverse in their nature, almost, as the ramifications of the 
system itself. These influences, however, are not shrouded in any 
mystery but are clearly defined, and their power, not only ab- 
stractly, but concretely, is fully recognizable in the origin of the 
system. 

The factory system is of recent origin, and is entirely the crea- 
tion of influences existing or coming into existence during the last 
half of the eighteenth century. These influences were both direct 
and subtle in their character, but all important in their place and 
in their combination. As a great fact, the system originated in no 
preconceived plan, nor did it spring from any spasmodic exercise 
of human wisdom ; on the contrary, ‘‘ it was formed and shaped 
by the irresistible force of circumstances, fortunately aided and 
guided by men who were able to profit by circumstances.” [Tay- 
lor’s Factory System, 1-11.] To borrow the expression of Cooke 
Taylor, . . . ‘*Those who were called the fathers of the 
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system were not such demons as they have sometimes been de- 
scribed, nor yet were they perfect angels; they were simply men of 
great intelligence, industry, and enterprise ; they have bequeathed 
the system to this age with the imperfections incident to every 
human institution, and the task of harmonizing their innovation 
with existing institutions, and with’the true spirit of righteousness 
belongs really to the great employers of labor rather than to the 
professed teachers of morality. It is too late to inquire whether 
the system ought, or ought not to have been established; for 
established it is, and established it will remain in spite of all the 
schemes of the socialists or the insane panaceas of quack econo- 
mists.”* 

In its origin the factory system found its application in the tex- 
tile trades of England, and we are very apt now, when the term is 
used, to confine it in our minds to the production of cotton and 
woolen goods, although it has in reality embraced nearly all lines of 
the products of machinery. 

A factory is an establishment where several workmen are col- 
lected together for the purpose of obtaining greater and cheaper 
conveniences for labor than they could procure individually at their 
homes ; for producing results by their combined efforts, which they 
could not accomplish separately ; and for saving the loss of time 
which the carrying of an article from place to place, during the 
several processes necessary to complete its manufacture, would 
occasion. 

The principle of a factory is, that each laborer, working sepa- 
rately, is controlled by some associating principle, which directs 
his producing powers to effect a common result, which it is the 
object of all collectively, to attain. 

Factories are, therefore, the legitimate outgrowth of the univer- 
sal tendency to association which is inherent in our nature, and 
by the development of which every advance in human improvement 
and human happiness has been gained. 

The first force which tended to create this system was that of 
invention, and the stimulus to this grew out of the difficulty the 
weavers experienced in obtaining a sufficient supply of yarn to 
keep their looms in operation. 

Invention, paradoxical as it may seem, had really aggravated 
the difficulty by a device for facilitating the process of weaving. I 


*Cf. Taylor’s Dedication to ‘‘ Factory System.” 
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have reference to the fly shuttle, invented in 1738, by John Kay. 
By this device one man alone was enabled to weave the widest 
cloth, while prior to Kay’s invention, two persons were required. 

One can readily see how this increased the difficulty of obtaining 
a supply of yarn, for the one thread wheel, though turning from 
morning till night in thousands of cottages,.could not keep pace 
either with the weaver’s shuttle, or with the demand of the mer- 
chant. [Baines’ History of the Cotton Manufacture, 117. 

In 1738, the very first gleams of the genius which was to remove 
the difficulties were discovered, and wings were given to a manu- 
facture which had been creeping on the earth. An elementary 
mechanical contrivance was invented, whereby a single pair of 
hands could spin twenty, a hundred, or even one thousand threads. 
I need not carry you through the details of the various inventions 
which culminated in a grand constellation of mechanical devices, 
as perfect and as wonderful as any class of inventions, and which 

-have influenced the world in a deeper sense than any other save 
printing. 

Ii is true that when this admirable series of machines was made 
known, and by their means yarns were produced far superior in 
quality to any before spun in England, as well as lower in price, a 
mighty impulse was given to the cotton manufacture. 

It was an impulse, however, and the inventions would not have 
brought their fullest fruition without the powerful influences which 
came into existence through events which have not usually been 
considered in this connection, but which are as legitimate in con- 
sidering what I have called the evolution of industrial forces, as 
the inventions themselves, which simply constitute the initiatory 
outgrowth of such evolution. 

While the processes of production had become in England more 
efficient, through the invention of spinning machines, whereby the 
weavers were kept busy and allowed no rest, it was only where a 
stream gave force to turn a mill wheel that the spinner or the weol- 
worker could establish his factory, while if this difficulty even 
had not existed, the inefficiency of distribution would have ren- 
dered useless, to a large degree, a greatly augmented production. 

Mr. Green, in his History of the English People, speaking of 
the decade beginning with 1760, remarks: ‘* The older main 
roads, which had lasted fairly through the middle ages, had broken 
down in later times before the growth of traffic and the increase 
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of wagons and carriages. The new lines of trade lay often along 
mere country lanes which had never been more than horse-tracks, 
and to drive heavy trains through lanes like these was all but im- 
possible. Much of the woolen trade, therefore, had to be carried 
on by means of long trains of pack-horses. . . . In the case 
of yet heavier goods, such as coal, distribution was almost imprac- 
ticable, save along the greater rivers or in districts accessible from 
the sea.” But at the time when Hargreaves and Arkwright were 
struggling to make their inventions available, the enterprise of a 
duke and the ingenuity of a millwright not only solved the prob- 
lem of distribution, which the trade of the country was forcing 
upon England, and which improved cotton machinery was sure to 
complicate, but they paved the way, by constructing canals, for 
the greatest application of the steam engine, which could not have 
played its part in establishing the factory system without means of 
distributing coal, and the system itself without the steam engine, 
would have been a feeble institution. [Green, vol. 1, p. 279. 

England at once seized on the discovery of the canal as the 
means by which to free herself from the bondage in which she had 
been held. ‘‘ From the year 1767, a net-work of water-roads was 
flung over the country; and before the movement had spent its 
force, Great Britain alone was traversed in every direction by three 
thousand miles of navigable canals.” [Green, vol. 1, p. 279. 

The free and cheap distribution of coal and iron at once became 
an important factor, in fact the chief element in the development 
of the factory system; and now for the first time in the history of 
civilization, a new motive power became indispensable to growth, 
for ‘* what was needed to turn England into a manufactur- 
ing country was some means of transforming the force” of the 
sun ‘* stored up in coal into a labor force; and it was this trans- 
formation which was brought about through the agency of steam.” 
[Green. 

The location of mills upon streams of water was no longer a 
physical necessity ; they could be built and run near large towns, 
where they could be fed from the crowded population. The influ- 
ence of this change of location has been the cause of most of the 
so-called factory evils. 

The power loom closed the catalogue of machines essential for 
the inauguration of the era of mechanical supremacy; what in- 
ventions will come during the continuance of that era, cannot be 
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predicted, for we are still at the beginning of the age of invention. 

The wonderful results of its first twenty years of life are suffi- 
cient to indicate something of the future. 

When the period of which I have spokep, the score of years 
from 1765 to 1785, had closed, England found herself possessed of 
powers which needed only the support of the silent forces of the 
nation to carry her to the very highest point in industrial su- 
premacy. 

Inventions were the material forces, powerful, indeed, as agents 
in building the factory system. What were the spiritual forces, so 
to speak? The inner, subtle, but also powerful agencies at work 
to render the material forces successful? A body without a spirit 
is but dead matter. This is certainly true in one sense of all the 
mechanical bodies which have served as expressions of mind. A 
machine is really embodied action; a grand combination of inven- 
tions must embody not only all the actions represented but the 
spirit of the age, for without this they are powerless. 

While the inventions of which I have spoken were being perfec- 
ted, Adam Smith was working out his memorable Inquiry into the 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations. When he was lecturing with 
applause, in Glasgow, from the chair of Moral Philosophy, James 
Watt was selling mathematical instruments in an obscure shop 
within the precincts of the same University, and was working out 
his inquiry into the practicable methods of applying steam. 

It may seem as if no two departments of human thought were 
more widely separated than those in which these two men were 
engaged. One was a region purely mental, the other purely phys- 
ical. The une had reference to the laws of mind, the other to the 
laws of matter; and yet the work of Adam Smith and that of 
James Watt were inseparably connected, not only as involving 
analogous methods of investigation, but as showing in their result 
the blending and codperation of mental and material laws.* 

Dr. Smith treated of the Philosophy of Trade, and by his 
philosophy prepared the English mind to receive for England’s 
benefit, the commercial results, not only of her inventions but of 
her losses from the war with her colonies, and the diversion of her 
slave-trade capital. 

Adam Smith published his work in 1776, and during the seven 
years of strife with this country his doctrines had taken silent and 


* Duke of Argyle, Reign of Law, 339. 
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almost unobserved possession of the minds of the thinking men of 
England, so that at the close of the war it was not difficult to turn 
the thoughts of manufacturers and merchants to the industrial 
possibilities of Great, Britain. 

Guizot remarked that ‘‘ England’s liberties are , owing to her 
having been conquered by the Normans.” The truth of this state- 
ment is easily discernible under the light of the philosophy of 
history. It is also true, to a great extent, that England owes her 
industrial supremacy to the loss of her American colonies. 

With the close of the war the industry of England was exerted 
vo its fullest power, to the task of supplying the world with cotton 
goods. Her pauper children were made to contribute to her 
industrial greatness; she flooded America with cheap goods, and 
demoralized our merchants and our people, and actually drove 
them into a fever for foreign goods. The capital of England, 
released by the war, was free to engage in industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises, and well did the business brains of the country 
apply the doctrines of the Glasgow Economist. But a stranger 
power than war, or the pauperism of agricultural districts, from 
which the factories were largely supplied with cheap labor, was 
added to the combination of forces essential to the establishment 
of a new industrial order. Disgraceful and tedious as had been 
the contest with the colonies, the years devoted to it were years of 
as grand and mighty a revolution for the mother as for the child. 
[Green.] This revolution took the shape of a great moral and 
religious power which seemed to roll without obstacle over the 
land, changing the politics of the country and changing the direc- 
tions of the employment of active capital. 

The religious revival work of the Wesleys brought a nobler 
result than mere religious enthusiasm. A philanthropic impulse 
grew out of the Wesleyan impulse. The writings and the personal 
example of Hannah Moore drew the sympathy of England to the 
poverty and crime of the agricultural laborer. A passionate 
impulse of human sympathy with the wronged and the oppressed 
grew with amazing strength, and under itseinfluence Clarkson and 
Wilberforce were sustained in their crusade against the iniquity of 
the slave trade. This grand enthusiasm carried Howard through 
the moral chivalry of his labors; so each and all who sought the 
elevation of the oppressed thus gave a shot to the slave trade 
either directly or indirectly, for all helped to create the public 
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sentiment which insisted upon its abolition. ‘‘ Half the wealth of 
Liverpool was drawn from the traffic of its merchants in human 
flesh.” (Green. 

As the spirit of humanity told upon the people, apathy suddenly 
disappeared. Philanthropy allied itself with the Wesleyan move- 
ment in an attack on the slave trade. The first assaults were 
repulsed by the opposition of the merchants who argued that the 
abolition of the trade meant their ruin. But the movement gath- 
ered strength from year to year, and the traffic was suppressed, 
and the vast amount of capital employed in it was forced into new 
channels, and naturally into commercial and industrial enterprises. 

The philosophy of these events in their relation to the establish- 
ment of the factory system cannot be denied. To be sure inven- 
tion alone would in time have succeeded in instituting the new 
system, but not for generations upon an enduring basis. 

It required all the forces I have considered, physical, mental, 

philosophical, commercial, and philanthropical, working in separate 
yet convergent lines, to lay the foundation of an entirely new sys- 
tem of industry, and these forces, coming into existence during 
the twenty years following the success of the efforts of Hargreaves 
and Arkwright, and extending in their wonderful influences over 
the earth wherever civilization has a foothold, constitutes that 
period one of the most remarkable since the Christian era. In 
fact, no generation since then has so completely stamped itself 
upon the affairs of the world. 
England at the close of the revolution held, as she supposed, 
the key to the industrial world, in cotton manufactures ; certainly 
she held the machinery without which such manufactures could 
not be carried on in competition with her own mills. 

The planting of the mechanic arts in this country became a 
necessity during the war of the revolution, and afterwards the 
spirit of American enterprise demanded that New England at 
least, with her barren soil, should improve the privileges she did 
possess, which were water power and skill. 

Of course most industries whose products were called for by the 
necessities of the war were greatly stimulated, but with peace 
came reaction, and the flooding of our markets with foreign goods. 
A new patriotism which sought industrial as well as _ political 
independence of the mother country, resulted in the new constitu- 
tion, the second act under which was passed July 4th, 1789, with 
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this preamble: ‘‘ Whereas, it is necessary for the support of the 
Government, for the discharge of the debts of the United States, 
and for the encouragement and the protection of manufactures, that 
duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchandises imported ; be it 
enacted,” etc. 

Patriotism and statute law thus paved the way for the importation 
of the factory system of labor, and so its institution here as well 
as in England was the result of both moral and economical forces. 
These forces, existing at the time of the coming of Samuel Slater, 
the father of American manufactures, as President Jackson desig- 
nated him, made Slater’s work a success, and his success firmly 
established the factory system in this country. Slater came in 
1789, equipped with the knowledge of the manufacture of cotton 
machinery gained as an apprentice to Arkwright himself. He 
constructed the machinery for a small mill in Rhode Island, in 
1790, from which period the progress in the establishment of fac- 
tory manufactures was uninterrupted save by temporary causes. 

From the textile industries the system has extended to almost 
all branches of production, till a large proportion of all manufac- 
tured articles in use today in civilized countries are factory made, 
and yet one-half the population of the globe is still clothed with 
hand-made fabrics. 

The statistics of the industries of Great Britain, and the United 
States, are the statistics of industries conducted under the system. 

In France, Germany, and Belgium, the system predominates, 
although the domestic system of labor in these countries has con- 
tinued to exist to considerable extent. 

The new system, which has found its most rapid extension in 
the United States, has enabled the manufacturers of this country, 
with our wonderful stores of raw materials at hand, to become the 
successful rivals in the mechanic arts of any country that desires 
to compete with them. 

It has changed the conditions of masses of people; it has be- 
come an active element in the processes of civilization, and has 
changed the character of legislation and of National policy every- 
where. 

Is this great, powerful, and growing system a power for good or 
for evil? Does it mean the elevation of the race or its retrogres- 
sion ? 

When we speak of civilization we have in mind the progress of 
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society towards a more perfect state, as indicated by the growth of 
a long period of time ; we do not simply contemplate specific re- 
forms or especial evils, but the trend of all social influences. 

When we speak of tlie factory system we are apt to let our 
thoughts dwell upon the evils that we know or imagine belong to 
it; this is certainly true when civilization and the factory system 
are suggested in the same sentence. ‘This is wrong, for we should 
contemplate the factory system in its general influence upon society 
and especially upon that portion of society most intimately con- 
nected with the factory. 

My position is that the system has been and is a most potent 
element in promoting civilization. I assume, of course, and the 
assumption is in entire harmony with my thoughts, that the 
civilization of the nineteenth century is better than that of the 
eighteenth. 

An examination into the conditions existing under the factory 
system and those of the domestic or individual system which pre- 
ceded it, fully sustains this position. 

None of the systems of labor which existed prior to the present 
or factory system, were particularly conducive to a higher civiliza- 
tion. Wages have been paid for services rendered since the wants 
of men induced one to serve another, yet the wage-system is of 
recent origin as a system. It arose out of the feudal system of 
labor and was the first fruits of the efforts of men to free them- 
selves from villeinage. The origin of the wage-system cannot be 
given a birth-day as can the factory system. It is true, however, 
that the wage-system rendered the factory system possible, and 
they have since grown together. The first may give way to some 
other method for dividing the profits of production, but the fac- 
tory system perfected, must, whether under socialistic or whatever 
political system, remain, until disintegration is the rule in society. 

The feudal and slave systems had nothing in them from which 
society could draw the forces necessary to growth ; on the contrary, 
they reflected the most depressing influences, and were actually the 
allies of retrogression. 

The domestic system, which claims the 18th century almost en- 
tirely, was woven into the two systems which existed before and 
came after it; in fact, it has not yet disappeared. 

It is simple fact, however, when we say that the factory sys- 
tem set aside the domestic system of industry ; it is idyllic senti- 
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ment when we say that the domestic system surpassed the former, 
and nothing but sentiment. 

There is something poetic in the idea of the weaver of old Eng- 
land, before the spinning machinery was invented, working at his 
loom in his cottage, with his family about him, some carding, 
others spinning the wool or the cotton for the weaver, and writers 
and speakers are constantly bewailing the departure of such 
scenes. 

I am well aware that I speak against popular impression, and 
largely against popular sentiment when I assert that the factory 
system in every respect is vastly superior as an element in civili- 
zation to the domestic system which preceded it; that the social 
and moral influences of the present outshine the social and moral 
influences of the old. The hue and cry against the prevailing 
system has not been entirely genuine on either side of the Atlan- 
tic. Abuses have existed, great and abominable enough, but not 
equal to. those which have existed in the imagination of men who 
would have us believe that virtue is something of the past. 

The condition of the workers of society has never been the ideal 
condition, and the worker is too often the victim of: the contempt- 
ible selfishness which tempts a man to commit the crime of rob- 
bing the operative of his just share in the results of his toil. The 
evils of the factory system are sufficient to call out all the senti- 
ments of justice, and philanthropy, which enable us to deal with 
wrong and oppression; all this I do not dispute, but I claim that 
with all its faults and attendant evils the factory system is a vast 
improvement upon the domestic system of industry in almost 
every respect, not only with reference to the individual and the 
family, but to society and the state. 

The usual mistake is to consider the factory system as the crea- 
tor of evils, and not only evils, but of evil disposed persons. 
Thijs can hardly be shown to be true, although it is that the system 
may congregate evils or evil disposed persons, and thus give 
the appearance of creating that which already existed. 

It is difficult, I know, to establish close comparisons of the con- 
ditions under the two systems, because they are not often found to 
be contemporaneous; yet sufficient evidence will be adduced, I 
think, from a consideration of the features of the two, and which 
I am able to present, to establish the truth of my assertions. 

Do not construe what I say against the domestic system of 
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industry as in the least antagonistic to the family, for I am one of 
those who believe that its integrity is the integrity of the nation; 
that the sacredness of its compacts is the sacredness and the pres- 
ervation and the extension of the race; that the inviolability of 
its purity and its peace is the most emphatic source of anxiety of 
law-makers ; and that any tendency, whether societary or political, 
towards its decay or even towards its disrespect, deserves the 
immediate condemnation and active opposition of all citizens as 
the leading cause of irreligion, and of national disintegration. 

It should not be forgotten that ‘* the term factory system, in 
technology, designates the combined operation of many orders of 
work-people . . in tending with assiduous skill a series of 
productive machines continually propelled by a central power. 
This definition includes such organizations as cotton-mills, flax- 
mills, silk and woolen-mills, and many other works; but it ex- 
cludes those in which the mechanisms do not form a connected 
series, nor are dependent on one prime mover.” It involves in its 
strictest sense ‘‘ the idea of a vast automatum, composed of 
various mechanical and intellectual organs, acting in uninterrupted 
concert for the production of a common object, all of them being 
subordinated to a self-regulated moving force.” [Dr. Ure, Phil. 
of Mfgs., p. 13. 

So a factory becomes a scientific structure, its parts harmonious, 
the calculations requisite for their harmony involving the highest 
mathematical skill, and in the factory the operative is always the 
master of the machine and never the machine the master of the 
operative. 

Under the domestic system of industry grew up that great 
pauper class in England, which was a disgrace to civilization. It 
was fed by the agricultural districts more than by those devoted to 
manufactures. It continued to grow until one-fourth of the annual 
budget was for the support of paupers. The evil became fixed 
upon the social life as one of its permanent phases. Legislation, 
philanthropy, charity, were utterly powerless in checking it, and 
it was not checked till the inventions in cotton manufactures came, 
since which events it has been on the decline, taking the decades 
together. The factory absorbed many who had been under public 
support; on the other hand it drew by the allurements of better 
wages, from the peasantry, and without any guaranties as to per- 
manency or care us to moral responsibility, yet on the whole the 
state was benefited more than any class was injured. 
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The domestic laborers’ home, instead of being the poetic one, 
was far from the character poetry has given it. Huddled together 
in what poetry calles a cottage, and history a hut, the weaver’s 
family lived and worked, without comfort, conveniences, good 
food, good air, and without much intelligence. Drunkenness and 
theft of materials made each home the scene of crime and want 
and disorder. Superstition ruled and envy swayed the workers. 
If the members of a family endowed with more virtue and intelli- 
gence than the common herd, tried to so conduct themselves as to 
secure at least self-respect, they were either abused or ostracized 
by their neighbors. The ignorance under the old system added to 
the squalor of the homes under it, and what all these elements 
failed to produce in making the hut an actual den, was faithfully 
performed, in too many instances, by the swine of the family. 

The home of the agricultural laborer was not much better, in 
fact in Great Britain and France he has been exceedingly success- 
ful in maintaining his ignorance and his degraded condition. 

Sentiment has done much, as I have said, to create false impres- 
sions as to the two systems of labor. Goldsmith’s Auburn, and 
Crabbe’s Village, hardly reflect the truest picture of their country’s 
home life. 

The reports of the Poor Laws Commissioners of England are 
truer exponents of conditions, and show whether the town was, 
during the first fifty years of the new system, staining the country 
or the country the town. ‘‘ From the documents published by these 
commissioners it appears that but for the renovating influence of 
her manufactures, England would have been overrun with the most 
ignorant and depraved of men to be met with where civilization 
has made much progress. It has been in the factory districts alone 
that the demoralizing agency of pauperism has been most effectu- 
ally resisted, and a noble spirit of industry, enterprise and intelli- 
gence called forth.” [Ure, 354.] Agriculturists gave children 
and youth no more than half the wages paid them in factories, 
while they filled the workhouses with the unemployed. Under the 
operation of the miserable poor laws which the domestic system 
fathered, the peasantry were penned up in close parishes, where 
they increased beyond the demand for their labor, and where the 
children were allowed to grow up in laziness and ignorance which 
unfitted them from ever becoming industrious men and women. 

But in the chief manufacturing districts, while the condition of 
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the factory children became the subject of legislation for protec- 
tion, their condition was one to be envied beside that of the 
children in mining and agricultural districts. 

The spasmodic nature of work under the domestic system caused 
much disturbance, for hand working is always more cr less discon- 
tinuous from the caprice of the operative, while much time must 
be lost in gathering and returning materials. For these and 
obvious reasons a hand-weaver could very seldom turn off in a 
week much more than one-half what his loom could produce if 
kept continuously in action during the working heurs of the day, 
at the rate which the weaver in his working paroxysms impelled it. 
[Ure, 333. 

The regular order maintained in the factory cures this evil of 
the old system and enables the operative to know with reasonable 
certainty the wages he is to receive at the next pay day. His life 
and habits become more orderly, and he finds, too, that as he has 
left the closeness of his home shop for the usually clean and well 
lighted factory, he imbibes more freely of the health-giving tonic of 
the atmosphere. It is commonly supposed that cotton factories 
are crowded with operatives. From the nature of things the spin- 
ning and weaving rooms cannot be crowded. The spinning mules, 
in their advancing and retreating locomotion must have five or six 
times the space to work in that the actual bulk of the mechanism 
requires, and where the machinery stands the operative cannot. 
In the weaving rooms there can be no crowding of persons. During 
the agitation for factory legislation in the early part of this cen- 
tury, it was remarked before a committee of the House of Com- 
mons ‘‘ that no part of a cotton-mill is one-tenth part as crowded, 
or the air in it one-tenth part as impure, as the House of Com- 
mons with a moderate attendance of members.” [Ure, 402.] 
This is true to-day ; the poorest factory in this country is as good 
a place to breathe in as Representatives Hall during sessions, or 
the ordinary school-room. In this respect the new system of labor 
far surpasses the old. 

Bad air is one of the surest influences to intemperance, and it is 
clearly susceptivie of proof that intemperance does not exist, and 
has not existed to such alarming degrees, under the new as under 
the old system ; certainly the influence of bad air has not been as 
potent. 

The regularity required in mills is such as to render persons who 
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are in the habit of getting intoxicated unfit to be employed there, 
and many manufacturers object to employing persons guilty of 
the vice; yet, notwithstanding all the efforts which have been 
made to stop the habit, the beer-drinking operatives of factory 
towns still constitute a most serious drawback to the success of 
industrial enterprises, but its effects are not so ruinous under the 
new as under the old system. 

At Amiens, France, the two systems were in existence, side by 
side and in full force, in 1860, and are now to considerable extent. 
From the investigations of Reybaud, it is shown that the domestic 
system exists in the country around Amiens, while the factory 
system prevails in the city itself. The country workers have had 
a very bad reputation. The evil of intemperance is inveterate. 

‘¢The people living under the old system resisted improvement. 
They wished to live and die in the houses of their parents, and 
expressed no desire to leave them.” The great mass of these 
workers were at home, even at a date as late as 1860, under a 
roof that was never abandoned. The investigation just referred 
to proves that the homes of the factory workers were incontestably 
better than those of the home workers, for they were free from 
the incumbrances and clogging influences which existed when the 
means and materials for manufacture disputed with the necessities 
of housekeeping for a great part of the room. This difference in 
the houses under the two systems is also the result of circum- 
stances easily explained. The factory workers as a rule earn 
more than the home workers. By having fixed and regular hours 
they are kept from falling into habits of idleness. ‘They know, 
to a centime, what they will have at the end of the week. Their 
dependence is their security. Their wages have the merit of 
steadiness. The condition of the home workers is precarious. 
Weeks and months pass at times and they out of work. Finan- 
cial crises, derangements of commerce, change in fashion, all 
these affect them far more seriously than they do the factory 
people. Tomorrow is never sure with the workers under the 
domestic system, and privation in the future is always staring 
them in the face. All these bad conditions are aggravated by the 
serious intemperance of the home workers about Amiens. 

There are no heads of establishments to influence these men; 
they occupy an independent and really an isolated position. 

Under the factory system in France, intemperance is often dealt 
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with effectually, and the first honor belongs to the heads of the 
establishments. By concerted action, which should .be taken for 
example, they closed their doors against those addicted to intem- 
perance, and where drunkenness marked them as the ones to be 
excluded. Efforts were made to secure pledges and with success. 
Today drunkenness is not an obstacle to the success of manufac- 
turing establishments, either in this country or in England. 

In this country the proprietors of factories have taken a posi- 
tion in regard to intemperance, in many instances, which reflects 
the highest honor upon them. Many years ago at York Mills, in 
Maine, Mr. Samuel Batchelder, the agent, issued regulations pro- 
hibiting the use of intoxicants by the operatives. When his 
example is followed generally, we shall have less of the beer shop 
in factory towns. 

The statistics of crime usually offer evidence of the tendencies 
of different classes in a community; in studying these statistics 
for large manufacturing centres in Great Britain, I have found 
that neither the criminal ranks nor the ranks of prostitution, are 
filled up from the factories. Much has been said about Manches- 
ter, Eng., and its ‘* hoodlum ” class cited as the operative popula- 
tion ; nothing could be farther from the truth. It is the miserable 
hovel tenantry outside the factory workers which makes Manches- 
ter’s criminal list so large. 

The common mistake writers have made is in taking a place like 
Manchester by which to judge the factory system. Manchester is 
not purely a factory town. Visitors make the double blunder of 
believing that all its working classes belong to the factory popula- 
tion, and that all the. misconduct they witness or hear about among 
females of the lower rank must be ascribed to the factory system. 
The testimony from a return from the penitentiary of Manchester, 
‘*proves how far the ranks of prostitution are recruited from fac- 
tory girls, in proportion to other classes.” This report stated 
that only eight out of fifty proceeded from factories, while twenty- 
nine out of fifty were from domestic service. [Taylor, 45.] I 
could quote many statistics upon kindred points. It is sufficient 
to know that the attempts made to support charges of the abun- 
dance of crime and prostitution in operative towns in England, by 
statistical tables, have all been based on the supposition that the 
great town nuisances are identical or connected with the factory 
system. My own inquiries and examination of criminal records 
disprove the common assumption. 
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What has been said is equally true of France. In one locality 
out of a criminal list of 4992, but 216 were workers in the textile 
factories. [Reybaud, 108, Cotton. 

It is a fact that the factories in France are increasing in num- 
ber, and consequently operatives are drawn into them. Now in 
this process of change from the old to the new industrial system 
which has been watched by careful investigators, the direct results 
are easily seen. If the factories have a bad influence on morals, 
crime should remain in proportion as the number of factory work- 
ers increased. The contrary, however, is the case; for, in the 
locality already alluded to, the criminal list in 1855 was 2214, 
while in 1859 it had, by steady reduction, fallen to 1654, and in a 
constantly-increasing factory population. 

These facts are representative, not isolated, in their nature, and 
they prove conclusively the falsity of prevailing impressions ; they 
are witnesses that the newer system, by securing more competency, 
fights bad instincts with the very best of weapons,—the interest of 
those it employs. 

In great towns the factories have had to contend with all the 
nuisances which a rapid increase of population beyond the due 
limits of accommodation must necessarily produce. The only 
places where the factory system can be fairly tested on its own 
merits, are the small towns in which the factory makes the place. 
Oldham, England, is the true type, not Manchester. 

Mr. N. W. Senior has given abundant evidence of the truth of 
these positions. 

What is the truth as to wages? The vast influence of wages 
upon social life need not be considered here, but the question 
whether the factory system has increased them may be. I am 
constantly obliged, in my every day labors, to refute the assertion 
that wages under the factory system are growing lower and lower. 
The reverse is the truth, which is easily demonstrated ; the progress 
of improvement in machinery may have reduced the price paid for 
a single article, yard, or pound of product, or for the services of a 
skilled and intelligent operative, but the same improvement has 
enabled the workman to produce in a greater proportion and 
always with a less expenditure of muscular labor and in less time, 
and it has enabled a low grade of labor to increase its earnings. 
At the same time, a greater number have been benefited, either in 
consumption or production by the improvement. 
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Experience has not only evolved but proven a law in this respect, 
which is, the more the factory system is perfected, the better will 
it reward those engaged in it, if not in increased wages to skill, 
certainly in higher wages to less skill. [Reybaud, Cotton, 19. 

Better morals, better sanitary conditions, better health, better 
wages, these are the practical results of the factory system, as 
compared with that which preceded it, and the results of all these 
have been a keener intelligence. Under the domestic system there 
existed no common centres of thought and action. Religious 
bigotry has fought against the new order, because it tends to 
destroy the power of the church. Association kills such power in 
time. One of the chief causes of trouble in Ireland, outside land 
difficulties, is its individual system of labor which predominates. 
Fill Ireland with factories and her elevation is assured; indeed, 
the north of Ireland, with its linen factories, is prosperous today. 

The factory brings mental friction, contact, which could not 
exist under the old system. Take our own factories in New 
England, today, fed as they are by French Canadian operatives ; 
when they go back to their own land, as many do, they carry with 
them the results, whatever they are, of contact with a new system, 
and the effects of such contact will tell upon their children if not 
upon themselves. The factory brings progress and intelligence ; 
it establishes at the centres, the public hall for the lyceum and the 
concert ; and even literary institutions have been the result of the 
direct influence of the system. 

Such things could not, in the nature of conditions, find a lodge- 
ment under the domestic system. It is in evidence that ‘* the 
book-trade of Great Britain flourishes and fades with its manufac- 
tures in ‘vital sympathy, while it is nearly indifferent to the good 
or bad state of its agriculture.” 

While the factory system is superior in almost every respect to 
the individual system, the former is not free from positive evils 
because human nature is not perfect. These evils are few com- 
pared to the magnitude of the benefits of the system, but they 
should be kept constantly in mind, that public sentiment may be 
strong enough some day to remove them, in fact, it is removing 
them. 

Whatever there was that was good, in the old household plan of 
labor, so far as keeping the family together at all times and work- 
ing under the care of the head, was temporarily lost when the 
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factory system took its place, in so far as the old workers entered 
the factories. This evil, like most others attendant upon the new 
order, has been greatly exaggerated. The workers under the old 
system, strenuously opposed the establishment of the new, and 
this led to the employment of great numbers of parish children, a 
feature of employment which was eagerly fostered by parish 
officers. Yet, while the working of young children in mills is 
something to be condemned in our own time, when it began it 
placed them in a far better condition than they had ever been in, 
or could have expected to be in, for it made them self-supporting. 

The children have been excluded from the factories in all coun- 
tries, gradually, till the laws of most States, European and Ameri- 
can, prohibit their employment under fourteen years of age. 

A great evil which even now attracts attention, and in our own 
country too, is the employment of married women. This occurs 
more generally with Irish and Canadian women, and too often is 
the result of the indolence or cupidity of the father. Employers 
have done much to check this evil, which is not so much an evil to 
the present as to the future generations. It is bad enough for the 
present. It robs the young of the care of their natural protectors, 
it demoralizes the older children, it makes home dreary, and robs 
it of its amenities. The factory mother’s hours of labor in the 
mills are as long as those of others, and then comes the thousand 
and one duties of the home, in which although she may be aided 
by members of the family, there is little rest. No ten hour law 
can reach the overworked housewife in any walk of life, certainly 
not when she is a factory worker. Her employment in the mills is 
a crime to her offspring, and logically, a crime to the State, and 
the sooner law and sentiment make it impossible for her to stand at 
the loom, the sooner the character of mill operatives will be 
elevated. I count their employment with the consequent train of 
evils, the worst, and the very worst of the evils of a system which 
is the grandeur of the age, in an industrial point of view. 

It is gratifying to know that in Massachusetts cotton mills only 
about eight per cent. of the females employed are married women. 
This is equally true of English factories, and I believe that in both 
countries the number is gradually decreasing. So, too, the num- 
ber of operatives who live in individual homes is increasing. 

The employment of children is an evil which has been stimulated 
as much by the actions of parents as by mill owners. 
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These evils, however, have been the result of development rather 
than of inauguration, and thus will disappear as education, in its 
broad sense, takes the place of ignorance. 

The evil effects of the kind of labor performed in mills, so far 
as health is concerned, have been considerable, while less than 
those attending the household system. 

All employments have features not conducive to health. These 
features or conditions are incidental, and cannot be separated from 
the employment. In mining coal, for instance, the nature of the 
occupation is bad in nearly all respects; but coal must be had, 
and there is never any lack of miners. What, then, shall be 
done? 

Operators are in duty bound, of course, to make all evils, 
whether incidental or artificial, as light as possible, and should 
introduce every improvement which will lighten the burden of any 
class who, by their mental incapacity or other causes, are content 
to seek employment in the lowest grades of labor. Machinery is 
constantly elevating the grades of labor, and the laborer. The 
working of mines, even, is today an easy task compared to what 
it was a few years ago. 

The workers themselves have much responsibility on their own 
shoulders, so far as the healthfulness or unhealthfulness of an 
occupation is concerned. 

Let the children of factory-workers everywhere be educated in 
the rudiments of sanitary science, and then let law say that bad 
air shall be prohibited, and I believe the vexed temperance ques- 
tion will not trouble us to the extent it has. Drunkenness and 
intemperance are not the necessary accompanying evils of the 
factory system, and never have been; but wherever corporations 
furnish unhealthy home surroundings, there the evils of intemper- 
ance will be more or less felt in all the directions in which the 
results of rum find their wonderful ramifications. 

The domestic system of labor could not deal with machinery ; 
machinery really initiated the factory system; that is, the latter is 
the result of machinery. But machinery has done something more, 
—it has brought with it new phases of civilization, for while it 
means the factory system in one sense, it is the type and repre- 
sentative of the civilization of this period, because it embodies, so 
far as mechanics are concerned, the concentrated, clearly wrought 
out thought of the age. While books represent thought, machinery 
is the embodiment of thought. 
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Industry and poverty are not hand-maidens, and as poverty is 
lessened good morals thrive. If labor, employment of the mind, 
is an essential to good morals, then the highest kind of employ- 
ment, that requiring the most application and the best intellectual 
effort, means the best morals. This condition, I take courage to 
assert, is superinduced eventually by the factory system, for by it 
the operative is usually employed in a higher grade of labor than 
that which occupied him in his previous condition. For this rea- 
son the present system of productive industry is constantly nar- 
rowing the limits of the class that occupies the bottom step of 
social order. 

One of .the inevitable results of the factory is to enable men to 
secure a livelihood in less hours than of old; this is grand in itself, 
for as the time required to earn a living grows shorter, our civili- 
zation grows up. 

That system which demands of a man all his time for the earn- 
ing of mere subsistence is demoralizing in all respects. 

**As to the abasement of intelligence which is said to follow in 
proportion as tasks are subdivided, it is a conjecture more than a 
truth shown by experience. This abasement is presumed, not 
proven. It would be necessary to prove, for example, that the 
hand weaver, who throws the shuttle and gives motion to the loom, 
is of a superior class to the machine weaver who assists, without 
codperating, in this double movement. Those who really know 
the facts would have just the opposite opinion. Employing the 
muscles in several operations instead of one, has nothing in it to 
elevate the faculties,”* and this is all the opponents of machinery 
claim. In their ‘‘ view, the most imperfect machines, those which 
require the most effort, are the ones which sharpen the intellectual 
faculties to the greatest degree. We can easily see where this 
argument would carry us if pushed to the end.” * 

‘¢There is nothing in the working of machinery which, compared 
with the old methods, resembles an abasement of labor ; the easing 
of the arm does not lead to an enfeeblement of the mind.” * 

The fact that the lowest grade of operatives can now be employed 
in mills, does not signify more ignorance, but, as I have said, a 
raising of the lowest to higher employments, and as the world pro- 
gresses in its refinement, the lowest, which is high comparatively, 
seems all the lower. Society will bring all up, unless society is 


* Cf. Reybaud. 
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compelled to take up what is called a simpler system of labor. 
We should not forget that growth in civilization means complica- 
tion, not simplification, nor that the machine is the servant of the 
workman, and not his competitor. 

It is obvious that the factory system has not affected society as 
badly as has been generally believed; and if it has, in its intro- 
duction, brought evils, it has done much to remove others. ‘*The 
unheard of power it has given labor, the wealth that has sprung 
from it, are not the sole property of any class or body of men. 
They constitute a kind of common fund, which, though irregularly 
divided,” as are all the gifts of nature to finite understandings, 
‘ought at least to satisfy the material, and many of the moral 
wants of society.” [Reybaud, Cotton, 22. 

The softening of the misery caused by the change in systems 
has occurred, but in subtle ways. ‘Transition stages are always 
harsh upon the generation that experiences them; the great point 
is that they should be productive of good results in the end. 

The mind recoils at the contemplation of the conditions which 
the vast increase of population would have imposed without the 
factory system. 

‘‘Tt is a sad law, perhaps, but it is an invariable law, that indus- 
try, in its march, takes no account of the positions that it over- 
turns, nor of the destinies that it modifies. We must keep step 
with its progress, or be left upon the road. It always accomplishes 
its work, which is to make better goods at a lower price, to supply 
more wants and also those of a better order, not with regard for 
any class, but having in view the whole human race. Jndustry is 
this, or it is not industry ; true to its instincts it has no sentiment 
in it, unless it is for its own interest ; and yet such is the harmony 
of things, when they are abandoned to their natural course, not- 
withstanding the selfishness of industry, directed to its own good, 
it turns finally to secure the good of all, and while requiring ser- 
vice for itself, it serves at the same time by virtue of its resources 
and its power.” [Reybaud, Cotton, 13. 

Recent writers, notwithstanding all the facts of history, find a 
solution for whatever difficulties result from the production of 
goods under the factory system, in the dispersion of congregated 
labor, and a return to simple methods when they would have the 
machines owned and manipulated as individual property, under 
individual enterprise ; but it is safe to assert that ‘‘ a people who 
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have once adopted the large system of production, are not likely 
to recede from it”; labor is more productive on the system of 
large industrial enterprises; the produce is greater in proportion 
to the labor employed; the same number of persons can be sup- 
ported equally well with less toil and greater leisure; and in the 
moral aspect of the question, something better is aimed at as the 
good of industrial improvement, than to disperse the workers of 
society over the earth to be employed in pent up houses, and the 
sin-breeding small shops of another age, where there would be 
scarcely any community of interest, or necessary mental commu- 
nion with other human beings. ‘‘If public spirit, generous senti- 
ments, or true justice and equality are desired, association, not 
isolation of interests, is the school in which these excellences are 
nurtured.” [Mills Pol. Ec., Vol. II., p. 351-2, 5th London Ed. 

It is from such influences we discern the elevation of an increased 
proportion of working people from the position of unskilled to that 
of skilled laborers, and the opening of an adequate field of 
remunerative employment to women, two of the most important 
improvements which could be desired in the condition of the 
working classes. Since, therefore, the extension of the factory 
system tends strongly towards both these results, it may be con- 
sidered as one of the features of the present age, which is the 
most favorable to their more permanent advancement. [Cf. Mor- . 
rison, Lab. & Cap. 195. 

It is also true that the factory system has stamped itself most 
emphatically upon the written law of all countries where it has 
taken root, as well as upon the social and moral laws which lie at 
the bottom of the forces which make written law what it is. 

With the exception of laws relating to the purely commercial 
features of the factory system, the legislation which that system 
has produced has been stimulated by the evils which have grown 
with it. 

It is the worst phases of society which gauge the legislation 
requisite for its protection. Laws other than those for the regula- 
tion of trade, and the protection of rights as to property, by defi- 
nition of rights, are made for the restraint of the evil disposed, 
and do not disturb those whose motives and actions are right; so 
if it were not for the evils which creep into existence with every 
advance society makes, laws would remain unwritten, because not 
needed. We have a way of judging by the worst examples. 
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The social battles which men have fought have been among the 
severest for human rights, and they mark eras in social conditions 
as clearly as do field contests in which more human lives have 
been lost, perhaps, but in which no greater human interests have 
been involved. 

At the time of the institution of the factory system, there was 
upon the statute books of England but few laws relating to master 
and man; those which did exist were largely of criminal bearing, 
establishing punishment for various short comings of the men, but 
with the coming of the new system, the evils of poor law abuses 
came into full view, and while pauper children were vastly better 
off in the factories than in the parish poorhouses, they attracted 
attention and became the subjects of parliamentary protection. 
For the first time, there appeared some of the consequences of 
congregated labor, or rather the effects of the congregation of one 
class of labor appeared. A whole generation of operatives were 
growing up under conditions of comparative physical degeneracy, 
of mental ignorance and moral corruption, all of which existed 
before, but which the factory system brought into strong light. 

And now the great question began to be asked, ‘‘ Has the 
nation any right to interfere? Shall society suffer that individuals 
may profit?” Shall the next and succeeding generations be 
weakened morally and intellectually that estates may be enlarged? 

These questions forced themselves upon the public mind, and 
the fact that pauper apprentices might be better off under such 
apprenticeship than in the workhouse could have no weight under 
the influence of the great religious and moral waves which swept 
over England in the last quarter of the last century. 

The result was the factory Act of Sir Robert Peel, 1802. While 

this Act was of no great value to the operatives, it was of the 
greatest value to the world, for it made the assertion, which has 
never been retracted, that the nation did have the right to check 
not only open evils, but those which grow individually, through 
the nature of employment. 

As legislation progressed in England, the education of factory 
children was provided for; so through the factory came public 
education in England.. 

The greatest poverty and ignorance prevailed in the agricultural 
and mining districts of England, and after the reports of the Poor 
Law Commissioners had exposed the demoralizing results of the 
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want of education in the agricultural hamlets, it was really a piece 
of singular effrontery on the part of the legislators to accuse the 
manufacturers of being the main authors of the miserable state of 
affairs found among the tillers of the soil, and to require the em- 
ployers of factory labor, under heavy penalties, to be responsible 
for the education of all juvenile operatives whom they employed. 
Until a recent date, law has insisted upon the education of factory 
children only, so far as England is concerned, and, whether from 
good or bad motives in the framers of such laws, the factory sys- 
tem has been made the central point upon which popular education 
in England has turned; and this accounts, in a large degree, for 
the superior intelligence of the factory population of that country, 
when compared with those engaged in agriculture. In this very 
direction the influences of the new order of industry upon legisla- 
tion is clearly marked. 

After 1847 the provisions of factory Acts were extended first to 
one industry and then another, until now they comprehend very 
many of the leading lines of production. 

It should be remembered that the abuses which crept into the 
system in England never existed in this country in any such degree 
as we know they did in the old country. Yet there are few States 
in America where manufactures predominate, or hold an important 
position, that law has not stepped in and restricted either the hours 
of labor or the conditions of labor, or insisted upon the education 
of factory children, although the laws are usually silent as to chil- 
dren of agricultural laborers. 

Factory legislation in England, as elsewhere, has had for its 
chief object the regulation of the labor of children and women ; 
but its scope has constantly increased, by successive and progres- 
sive amendments, until it has attempted to secure the physical and 
moral well-being of the workman in all trades, and to give him 
every condition of salubrity and of personal safety in the work- 
shops» 

The excellent effect of factory legislation has been made mani- 
fest throughout the whole of Great Britain. ‘‘ Physically, the fac- 
tory child can bear fair comparison with the child brought up in 
the fields,” and intellectually, progress is far greater with the for- 
mer than with the latter. Public opinion struck by these results 
has demanded the extension of protective measures for children to 
every kind of industrial labor, until Parliament has brought under 
the influences of factory laws the most powerful industries. 
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The conditions belonging to the factory system are constantly 
forcing themselves into view as the levers which overturn old no- 
tions and establish precedents at variance with the opinion of 
judges, as is seen in the new British legislation as to the liability 
of employers for damages resulting from accidents. 

In contemplating the future of the factory system we see the 

force of Carlyle’s words, ‘‘ Captains of Industry are the true 
fighters, henceforth recognizable, as the only true ones: Fighters 
against chaos, necessity and the Devils and Jétuns; and lead on 
mankind in that great, and alone true, and universal warfare. . 
Let the Captains of Industry retire into their own hearts, and ask 
solemnly, If there is nothing but vulturous hunger, for fine wines, 
valet reputation and gilt carriages, discoverable there ” ? gilt 
‘* Thou who feelest aught of . . «a God-like stirring in thee, any 
faintest intimation of it, as through heavy-laden dreams, follow 
it, I conjure thee. Arise, save thyself, be one of those that save 
thy country.” 

I wish this could be rung into the ears of the employers of labor 
everywhere, not but what thousands are hearing Carlyle’s cry, and 
are following the ‘‘ God-like stirring” in them, but too many are 
not. 

The weal or woe of the operative population depends largely 
upon the temper in which the employers carry the responsibility 
entrusted to them. I know of no trust more sacred than that given 
into the hands of the Captains of Industry, for they deal with 
human beings in close relations; not through the media of speech 
or exhortation, but of positive association, and by this they can 
make or mar. Granted that the material is often poor, the intel- 
lects often dull; then all the more sacred the trust and all the 
greater the responsibility. The rich and powerful manufacturer 
with the adjuncts of education and good business training, holds 
in his hand something more than the means of subsistence for 
those he employs, he holds their moral well-being in his keeping, 
in so far as it is in his power to mould their morals. He is some- 
thing more than a producer, he is an instrument of God for the 
upbuilding of the race. 

This may sound like sentiment; I am willing to call it sentiment, 
but I know it means the best material prosperity, and that every 
employer who has been guided by such sentiments has been re- 
warded two fold, first, in witnessing the wonderful improvement of 
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his people, and second, in seeing his dividends increase, and the 
wages of the operatives increase with his dividends. 

The factory system of the future will be run on this basis. The 
instances of such are multiplying rapidly now, and whenever it 
occurs, the system outstrips the pulpit in the actual work of 
the gospel, that is, in the work of humanity. It needs no gift of 
prophecy to foretell the future of a system which has in it more 
possibilities for good for the masses who must work for day wages, 
than any scheme which has yet been devised by philanthropy 
alone. , 

To make the system what it will be, the factory itself must be 
rebuilt, and so ordered in all its appointments that the great ques- 
tion for the labor reformer shall be, how to get people out of their 
homes and into the factory. The agitation of such a novel propo- 
sition will bring all the responsibility for bad conditions directly 
home to the individual, and then the law can har@le the difficulty. 

Let such men as the President of the Willimantic Linen Co., 
occupy the positions of control in our manufacturing companies, 
real Captains of Industry that they are, and whoever occupies 
the pulpits, such men will be the saviors of society. 

With true men at the head of industrial enterprises; with a 
political economy which shall recognize the power of moral forces 
in the accumulation and distribution of wealth, modern productive 
industry will be not only the most powerful element in civilization, 
but, as Dr. Harris said at Concord, the other day, ‘‘a step in the 
problem of life.” We recognize the truth which underlies this 
statement, as well as another of his, that ‘‘ the central fact in civil 
society is the division of labor.” I have considered the factory 
system, by the historic and comparative methods, as the supreme 
material result of the division of labor. The profound philosophy 
of the results of the division of labor, which involves, of course, 
the machinery question and the factory system, can receive but 
passing hints in a limited address. The subject is too rich, too 
vast, too important for more than suggestive treatment at this 
time. 
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II. THE LIFE OF THE EARLY MILL-GIRLS. 


BY HARRIET HANSON ROBINSON, OF MALDEN, MASS. 
*¢ Work is no Disgrace.”’—Hesiod, 859 B. C. 


The life of a people or of a class is best illustrated by its do- 
mestic scenes, or by character sketches of the men and women 
who form a part of it. The historian is a species of mental pho- 
tographer; he can present views only of the life and times he 
‘attempts to portray. He can no more give the whole history of 
events than the artist or photographer can in detail bring a whole 
city into his picture. And so, in this brief record of a life that is 
past, I can give you but a few views of that long-ago faded land- 
scape,—taken on the spot. 

When I look back into the factory life of forty or forty-five 
years ago, I do not see what is called ‘‘ a class” of young men 
and women going to and from their daily work, like so many ants 
that cannot be distinguished one from another,—I see them as in- 
dividuals, with personalities of their own. This one has about 
her the atmosphere of her early home. That one is impeiled by a 
strong and noble purpose. The other,—what she is, has been an 
influence for good to me and to all womankind. 

Yet they were a class of factory operatives, and were spoken of 
(as the same class is spoken of now) as a set of persons who earned 
their daily bread, whose condition was fixed, and who must con- 
tinue to spin and to weave to the end of their natural existence. 
Nothing but this was expected of them, and they were not sup- 
posed to be capable of social or mental improvement. That they 
could be educated and developed into something more than mere 
work-people, was an idea that had not yet entered the public mind. 
So little does one class of persons really know about the thoughts 
and aspirations of another. It was the good fortune of these early 
mill-girls to teach the people that this sort of labor is not degrad- 
ing. That the operative is not only ‘‘ capable of virtue,” but also 
capable of self-cultivation. 

In what follows, I shall confine myself to a description of fac- 
tory life in Lowell, Massachusetts, from 1832 to 1848, since, with 
that phase of Early Factory Labor in New England, I am the 
most familiar,—because I was a part of it. 

In 1832, Lowell was little more than a factory village. Five 
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*¢ corporations” were started, and the cotton mills belonging to 
them were building. Help was in great demand and stories were 
told all over the country of the new factory place, and the high 
wages that were offered to all classes of work-people ; stories that 
reached the ears of mechanics’ and farmers’ sons and gave new life 
to lonely and dependent women in distant towns and farm-houses. 
Into this Yankee El Dorado these needy people began to pour 
by the various modes of travel known to those slow old days. The 
stage coach and the canal boat came every day, always filled with 
new recruits to the army of useful people. The mechanic and 
machinist came, each with his home-made chest of tools and his 
wife and little ones. The widow came with her little flock and her 
scanty housekeeping goods to open a boarding-house or variety 
store, and so provided a home for her fatherless children. Troops 
of young girls came. from different parts of New England, and 
from Canada, and men were employed to collect them at so much 
a head, and deliver them at the factories. 

A very curious sight these country girls presented to young eyes 
accustomed to a more modern style of things. When the large 
covered baggage wagon arrived in front of a ‘* block on the cor- 
poration” they would descend from it, dressed in various and out- 
landish fashions (some of the dresses, perhaps, having served for best 
during two generations) and with their arms brimfull of bandboxes 
containing all their worldly goods. These country girls, as they 
were called, had queer names, which added to the singularity of 
their appearance. Samantha, Triphena, Plumy, Kezia, Aseneth, 
Elgardy, Leafy, Ruhamah, Lovey and Florilla were among them. 
They soon learned the ways of the new place to which they had 
come, and after paying for their transportation they used their 
earnings to re-dress themselves, and in a little while they were as 
stylish as the rest. Many of them were of good New England 
blood, and blood tells even in factory people. 

At the time the Lowell cotton mills were started the caste of the 
factory girl was the lowest among the employments of women. In 
England and in France, particularly, great injustice had been done 
to her real character. She was represented as subjected to influ- 
ences that must destroy her purity and self-respect. In the eyes 
of her overseer she was but a brute, a slave, to be beaten, pinched 
and pushed about. It was to overcome this prejudice that such 
high wages had been offered to women so that they might be in- 
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duced to become mill-girls, in spite of the opprobrium that still 
clung to this degrading occupation. At first only a few came; 
others followed, and in a short time the prejudice against factory 
labor wore away, and the Lowell mills became filled with blooming 
and energetic New England women. They were naturally intelli- 
gent, had mother wit, and they fell easily into the ways of their 
new life. They soon began to associate with those who formed the 
community in which they had come to live, and were invited to 
their houses. They went to the same church, and sometimes, per- 
haps, married into some of the best families. Or, if they returned | 
to their secluded homes again, instead of being looked down upon 
as ‘‘ factory-girls,” by the squire or lawyer’s family, they were more 
often welcomed, coming as they did from the metropolis, bringing 
new fashions, new books and new ideas with them. 

The early mill-girls were of different ages. Some were not over 
ten years old; a few were in middle life, but the majority were 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five. The very young girls 
were called ‘‘doffers.” They ‘‘doffed,” or took off, the full 
bobbins from the spinning frames, and replaced them with empty 
ones. ‘These mites worked about fifteen minutes every hour, and 
the rest of the time was their own. When the overseer was kind 
they were allowed to read, knit, or go outside the mill-yard to 
play. They were paid two dollars a week. The working hours 
of all these girls extended from five o’clock in the morning till 
seven in the evening, with one half-hour each, for breakfast and 
dinner. Even the ‘‘doffers” were forced to be on duty nearly 
fourteen hours a day. This was the greatest hardship in the lives 
of these children. Several years later a ten hour law was passed, 
but not until long after some of these little ‘‘doffers” were old 
enough to appear before the Legislative Committee on the subject, 
and plead, by their presence, for a reduction of the hours of labor.* 

Those of the mill-girls who had homes generally worked from 
eight to ten months in the year; the rest of the time was spent 
with parents or friends. A few taught school during the summer 
months. Their life in the factory was made pleasant tothem. In 
those days there was no need of advocating the doctrine of the 


* In 1847, or about that date, on invitation of William Schouler, a member 
of the Legislature from Lowell, several mill-girls went before the Legislative 
Committee on the Hours of Labor, then sitting at the State House, to repre- 
sent the interests of the Lowell operatives on this question. 
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proper relation between employer and employed. Help was too 
valuable to be ill-treated. If these early agents, or overseers, had 
been disposed to exercise undue authority, the moral strength of 
the operatives, and the fact that so many of them were women, 
would have prevented it. A certain agent of one of the first cor- 
porations in Lowell (an old sea captain), said to one of his board- 
ing-house keepers: ‘‘I should like to rule my help as I used to rule 
my sailors, but so many of them are women I do not dare to do it.” 

Except in rare instances, the rights of the mill-girls were secure. 
. They were subject to no extortion, and if they did extra work 
they were always paid in full. Their own account of labor done 
by the piece was always accepted. They kept the figures, and 
were paid accordingly. Though their hours of labor were long 
yet they were not overworked. They were obliged to tend no 
more looms and frames than they could easily take care of, and 
they had plenty of time to sit and rest. I have known a girl to 
sit twenty or thirty minutes at a time. They were not driven. 
They took their work-a-day life easy. They were treated with 
consideration by their employers, and there was a feeling of 
respectful equality between them. The most favored of the girls 
were sometimes invited to the houses of the dignitaries of the mill, 
and thus the line of social division was not rigidly maintained. 

The agents and overseers were usually married men, with 
families of growing sons and daughters. They were members, 
and, sometimes, deacons of the church, and teachers in the same 
Sunday school with the girls employed under them. They were 
generally men of moral and temperate habits, and exercised a 
good influence over the help. The feeling that the agents and 
overseers took an interest in their welfare caused the girls, in turn, 
to feel an interest in the work for which their employers were 
responsible. The conscientious among them took as much pride 
in spinning a smooth thread, drawing in a perfect web, or in mak- 
ing good cloth, as they would have done if the material had been 
for their own wearing. And thus was practised, long before it 
was preached, that principle of true political economy,—the just 
relation, the mutual interest that ought to exist between employers 
and employed. 

At first the mill-girls had but small chance to acquire book learn- 
ing. But evening schools were soon established, and they were 
well filled with those who desired to continue their scant education, 
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or supplement what they had learned in the village school or 
academy. Here might often be seen a little girl of ten puzzling 
over her sums in Colburn’s Arithmetic, and at her side another 
‘* girl” of fifty poring over a lesson in Pierpont’s National Reader.* 

Some of these evening schools were devoted entirely to one 
particular study. There was a geography school in which the 
lessons were repeated in unison in a monotonous, sing-song tone. 
There was also a school where those who fancied they had 
thoughts were taught by Newman’s Rhetoric to express them in 
writing. In this school the relative position of the subject and 
the predicate in a sentence was not always well taught by the 
master; but never to mix a metaphor or to confuse a simile was a 
lesson he firmly fixed in the minds of his pupils. 

Life in the boarding-houses was very agreeable. These houses 
belonged to the corporation, and were usually kept by widows 
(methers of some of the mill-girls), who were often the friends 
and advisers of their boarders. Each house was a village or com- 
munity of itself. There fifty or sixty young women from different 
parts of New England met and lived together. When not at their 
work, by natural selection, they sat in groups in their chambers, 
or in a corner of the large dining-room, busy at some agreeable 
employment. They wrote letters, read, studied or sewed, for, as 
a rule, they were their own seamstresses and dressmakers. 

These boarding-houses were considered so attractive that strang- 
ers, by invitation, often came to look in upon them, and see for 
themselves how the mill-girls lived. Dickens, in his ‘‘American 
Notes,” speaks with surprise of their home-life. He says: ‘* There 
is a piano in a great many of the boarding-houses, and nearly all 
the young ladies subscribe to circulating libraries.” There was a 
certain class feeling among these households; any advantage 
secured to one of the number was usually shared by others belong- 
ing to her set or group. Books were exchanged; letters from 
home were read, and ‘‘pieces,” intended for the Improvement 
Circle were presented for friendly criticism. They stood by each 
other in the mills. When one wanted to be absent half a day, 
two or three others would tend an extra loom or frame apiece, so 


* In 1836, or thereabouts, a law was made by several corporations which 
compelled every child under fourteen years of age, to go to school three 
months in the year. And then the little doffers (and I was one of them), had 
another chance to nibble at the root of knowledge. 
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that the absent one might not lose her pay. At this time the 
mule and spinning jenny had not been introduced, and two or 
three looms, or spinning frames, were as much as one girl was 
required to tend. More than that was considered ‘‘ double work.” 

The society of each other was of great advantage to these girls. 
They discussed the books they read; debated religious and social 
questions ; compared their thoughts and experiences, and advised 
and helped one another. And so their mental growth went on 
and they soon became educated, far beyond what their mothers or 
their grandmothers could have been. It may be well to mention 
here that there were a few of the mill-girls, who came to Lowell 
solely on account of the social or literary advantages to be found 
there. They lived in secluded parts of New England, where books 
were scarce, and there was no intelligent society. They had plen- 
tiful homes, and did not, perhaps, need the money they would earn, 
but they longed to see 


‘¢ This wonderful city of spindles and looms, 
And thousands of factory folks.” 


And the fame of the circulating libraries that were soon opened 
drew them and kept them there, when no other inducement would 
have been sufficient. I knew one who spent her winters in Lowell 
for this very purpose. She was addicted to novel-reading, and 
read from two to four volumes a week. While she was at her 
work in the mill, the children of the family where she boarded 
were allowed to read the books. It was as good as a fortune to 
them. For six and a quarter cents a week the novels of Richard- 
son, Madame D’Arblay, Fielding and Smollett could be devoured 
by four hungry readers. 

It is well to consider, for a moment, some of the characteristics 
of the early mill-girls. We have seen that they were necessarily 
industrious. They were also frugal and saving. It was their 
custom the first of every month, after paying their board bill ($1.25 
a week), to put their wages in the savings bank. There the money 
staid, on interest, until they withdrew it, to carry home, or to use 
for a special purpose. In 1843 over one-half of the depositors in 
the Lowell Institution for Savings were mill-girls, and over one- 
third of the whole sum deposited belonged to them,—in round num- 
bers $101,992. It is easy to see how much good such a sum as this 
would do in a rural community where money, as a means of ex- 
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change, had been scarce. Into the barren homes many of them 
had left, it went like a quiet stream, carrying with it beauty and 
refreshment. The mortgage was lifted from the homestead; the 
farmhouse was painted; the barn rebuilt; modern improvements 
were introduced into the mother’s kitchen, and books and newspa- 
pers began to ornament the sitting-room table. 

Young men and women who had spent their two or three years 
of probation in the Lowell mills, often returned to the old place, 
bought land, built their modest house, and became new 2nd pros- 
perous heads of families. Some of the mill-girls helped maintain 
widowed mothers, or drunken, incompetent or invalid fathers. 
Many of them educated the younger children of the family, and 
young men were sent to college with the money furnished ay the 
untiring industry of their women relatives. 

The most prevailing incentive to labor was to secure the means 
of education for some male member of the family. To make a 
gentleman of a brother or a son, to give him a college education, 
was the dominant thought in the minds of a great many of the 
better class of mill-girls. I have known more than one to give 
every cent of her wages, month after month, to a brother, that he 
might get the education necessary to enter some profession. I 
have known women to educate young men by their earnings, who 
were not sons or relatives. I have known a mother to work years 
in this way for her boy. There are many men now living who 
were helped to an education by the wages of the early mill-girls. 

The average woman of forty years ago was very humble in her 
notions of the sphere of woman. What if she did hunger and 
thirst after knowledge? She could do nothing with it even if she 
could get it. So she made a fetich of some male relative, and 
gave him the mental food for which she herself was starving ; and 
devoted all her energies towards helping him to become what she 
felt, under better conditions, she herself might have been. It was 
enough in those early days, to be the mother or sister of somebody. 
Women were almost as abject in this heme as the Thracian 
woman of old, who said: 

‘‘T am not of the noble Grecian race, 
I’m poor Abrotonon, and born in Thrace ; 


Let the Greek women scorn me, if they please, 
I was the mother of Themistocles.” 


The early mill-girls were religious by nature, and by their Puri- 
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tan inheritance. On entering the mill, each one was obliged to 
sign a ‘* regulation paper,” which required her to ‘‘ attend regularly 
some place of public worship.” They were of many creeds and 
beliefs. In one boarding-house, that I knew, there were girls 
belonging to eight different religious sects. 

In 1843, there were in Lowell, fourteen regularly organized 
religious societies. ‘Ten of these constituted a Sabbath School 
Union, which consisted of over five thousand scholars and teachers ; 
three-fourths of the scholars, and a proportion of the teachers, 
were mill-girls. Once a year, every fourth of July, this Sabbath 
School Union, each section, or division, under its own sectarian 
banner, marched in procession to the grove on Chapel Hill, where 
a picnic was held, with lemonade, and long speeches by the ministers 
of the different churches. The mill-girls went regularly to meeting 
and Sabbath School, and every Sunday the streets of Lowell were 
alive with neatly-dressed young women, going or returning there- 
from. Their fine appearance on the Sabbath was often spoken of 
by strangers visiting Lowell. 

Dr. Scoresby, in his ‘‘American Factories and their Operatives,” 
holds up the Lowell mill-girls as an example of neatness and good 
behavior to their sister operatives of Bradford, England. In- 
deed, it was a prétty sight to see so many wide-awake young girls, 
in the bloom of life, clad in their holiday dresses, 


‘¢ Whose delicate feet to the temple of God, 
Seemed to move as if wings had carried them there.” 


It is refreshing to remember their simplicity of dress; they wore 
no ruffles and very few ornaments. It is true that some of them 
had gold watches and gold pencils, but they were worn only on 
grand occasions. <As a rule, the early mill-girls were not of that 
class that is said to be “ always suffering fora breastpin.” Though 
their dress was so simple and so plain, yet it was so fitting that 
they were often accused of looking like ‘‘ ladies.” And the com- 
plaint was sometimes made that no one could tell the difference in 
church, between the factory girls and the daughters of some of the 
first families in the city. 

The morals of the early mill-girls were uniformly good. The 
regulation paper, before spoken of, required each one to be of 
good moral character, and if any one proved to be disreputable, she 
was at once ‘* turned out of the mill.” Their standard of behavior 
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was high, and the majority kept aloof from those who were sus- 
pected of wrong-doing. They had, perhaps, less temptation than 
the working girls of today. They were not required to dress be- 
yond their means ; and comfortable homes were provided, by their 
employers, where they could board cheaply. Their surroundings 
were pure, and the whole atmosphere of their boarding-houses was 
as refined as that of their own homes. They expected men to 
treat them with courtesy; they looked forward to becoming the 
wives of good men. Their attitude toward the other sex was that 
of the German friiulein, who said, ‘* Treat every maiden with re- 
spect, for you do not know whose wife she will be.” 

The health of the early mill-girl was good. The regularity and 
simplicity of their lives and the plain and substantial food pro- 
vided for them kept them free from illness. From their Puritan 
ancestry they had inherited sound bodies and a fair share of en- 
durance. Fevers and similar diseases were rare among them, and 
they had no time to pet small ailments. The boarding-house 
mother was often both nurse and doctor, and so the physician’s fee 
was saved. There was, at that time, but one pathy to be sup- 
ported by the many diseases ‘‘ that flesh is heir to.” 

This is but the brief story of the life of a class of common 
every-day work people; such as it was then, such as it might be 
today. The Lowell mill-girls were but a simple folk, living in Ar- 
cadian simplicity as was the fashion of the times. They earned 
their own bread, and often that of others. They eked out their 
scant education by their own efforts, and read such books as were 
found in the circulating libraries of the day. They mutually 
helped each other. They tried to be good, and to improve their 
minds. They were wholly untroubled by conventionalities or 
thoughts of class distinctions, dressing simply, since they had no 
time to waste on the entanglements of dress. Such were their 
lives. Undoubtedly there must have been another side of this pic- 
ture, but I give the side I knew best—the bright side! 

It now remains for me to speak of the intellectual tendencies of 
a portion of the early mill-girls. Their desire for self-improve-. 
ment had been to a certain extent gratified, and they began to feel 
the benefit of the educational advantages which had been opened 
to them. They had attended lyceum lectures, learned what they 
could at the evening schools, and continued their studies during their 
yearly vacations, or while at their work in the mill. I have known 
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one girl to study Greek and Latin, and another algebra, while 
tending her work. Their labor was monotonous and done almost 
mechanically, but their thoughts were free, and they had ample 
time to digest what they learned, or think over what they had 
read. Some of these studious ones kept notebooks, with ab- 
stracts of their readings and studies, or jotted down what 
they were pleased to call their ‘‘thoughts.” Many of the 
pieces that were printed in the Lowell Offering, were thought 
up amid the hum of the wheels, while the skilful fingers and 
well-trained eyes of the writers tended the loom or the frame. 
It was natural, that such a studious life as this should bear some 
fruit, and this leads me to speak of the Lowell Offering, just men- 
tioned, a publication that may be called the natural outgrowth of 
the mental habit of the early mill-girls. 

The first number of this unique magazine was issued in Octo- 
ber, 1840, the last in December, 1849. There are seven volumes 
in all. The story of its publication is as follows: The Rev. 
Abel C. Thomas and the Rey. Thomas B. Thayer, pastors of 
the first and second Universalist Churches in Lowell, had estab- 
lished improvement circles composed of the young people be- 
longing to their respective parishes. These meetings were 
largely made up of young men and women who worked in 
the mill. They were often asked to speak, but as they per- 
sistently declined, they were invited to write what they desired 
to say, and send it, to be read anonymously at the next meeting. 
Many of the young women complied with this request, but it is 
recorded that the young men were of ‘‘no great assistance.” 
These written communications were so numerous that they very 
soon became the sole entertainment of what Mr. Thomas called 
*¢ these intellectual banquets.” 

A selection from the budget of articles, read at these circles, 
was soon published by Mr. Thomas and Mr. Thayer in pamph- 
let form, and called the Lowell Offering. _ These gentlemen 
conducted the Offering two years, and then it passed into the 
hands of Miss Harriet Farley and Miss Harriot F. Curtis, 
both operatives in the Lowell mills. Under their joint editor- 
ship it lasted until it was discontinued for want of means, 
and, perhaps, new contributors. All the articles in the Offering 
were written by mill-girls. In speaking of this matter its first 
editor, Mr. Thomas, says: ‘‘ Communications much amended in 
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process of training the writers were rigidly excluded from print, 
and such articles only were published as had been written by 
females employed in the mills.” He continues, ‘‘and thus was 
published not only the first work written by factory girls, but also 
the first magazine or journal written exclusively by women in all 
the world.” 

The Offering was a small, thin magazine, with one column to the 
page. On the outside cover, in 1845, it had for a vignette, a young 
girl simply dressed, with feet visible and sleeves rolled up. She 
had a book in one hand and her shawl and bonnet were thrown 
over her arm. She was represented as standing in a very senti- 
mental attitude, contemplating a bee-hive on ber right hand. In 
the background, as if to shut them from her thoughts, was a row 
of factories. At first the motto was: 


‘¢The worm on the earth 
May look up to the star.” 


This was rather an abject motto and was not ‘suited to the inde- 
pendent spirit of most of the contributors, and a better one was 
soon adopted, from Gray, — the verse beginning : 


‘* Full many a gem of purest ray serene.” 


It finally died under the motto: 


‘*Ts Saul also among the prophets?” 


The Lowell Offering was welcomed with pleased surprise. It 
found subscribers all over the country. The North American 
Review endorsed it, and other leading magazines and journals 
spoke favorably of its contributions. It made its way into lonely 
villages and farmhouses and set the women to thinking, and thus 
added its little leaven of progressive thought to the times in which 
it lived. It found subscribers in England. Dickens read it and 
praised its writers. Harriet Martineau prompted a fine review of 
it in the London Atheneum, and a selection from its pages was 
published, under her direction, called ‘‘ Mind Among the Spindles.” 

It is not necessary to speak here of the literary merits of the 
articles in the Lowell Offering. They are the crude attempts of 
those who were but children in literature, and the wonder is 
that what they wrote is half so good as it is. These factory- 
girl writers did not confine their talents within the pages 
of their own publication. A few of them wrote for the literary 
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newspapers and magazines. One sometimes filled the poet’s 
corner in Zion’s Herald ; another took that envied place in 
the Ladies’ Casket; a third, sent poetic effusions to the Lowell 
Courier and Journal.* In°1848, eight books had been published, 
written by contributors to the Lowell Offering. These authors 
represent what may be called the poetic element of factory life. 
They were the ideal mill-girls ; full of hopes, desires, aspirations ; 
poets of the loom; spinners of verse; artists of factory life. 

In order to show how far the influence of individuals belonging 
to such a class of work people may extend, it will be well to men- 
tion the after fate of some of the early mill-girls. One became an 
artist of note, another a poet of more than local fame, a third an 
inventor, a fourth the foremost advocate of woman’s rights, — 
Susan B. Anthony. The first money she ever earned was in her 
father’s cotton factory.¢ A fifth, the founder of a free public li- 
brary in her native town.{ A sixth went to Mexico as wife of a 
Major General inthe army of that Republic. It is said that this 
officer was at one time acting President of the Republic, and that 
his factory-girl wife revelled for a space ‘‘in the halls of the 
Montezumas.” <A few became teachers, authors and missionaries. 
A great many married into the trades and professions. Some went 
West with their husbands, took up land, and did their part towards 
settling that vast region. <A limited number married those who 
were afterwards doctors of divinity and members of congress. It 
may be said here that at one time the fame of the Lowell Offering 
caused the mill-girls to be considered very desirable for wives ; 
and young men came from near and far to pick and choose for 
themselves, and generally with good success. 

These women were all self-made in the truest sense, and it is 
well to mention their success in life, that others, who now earn 
their living at what is called, ‘* ungenteel” employments, may see 


* William Schouler, of the Lowell Journal, published the Offering in 1845, 
and his young sub-editor, William S. Robinson, afterwards well known by his 
nom de plume of ‘*‘ Warrington,” wrote favorable notices of the magazine, 
and when he could do so, without letting ‘‘ the editor step aside to make way 
for the friend,” sometimes admitted its writers into the columns of that leading 
Whig newspaper. It may be added here, that this gentleman in his zeal for 
the writers of the Lowell Offering, went so far as to take ong of the least 
known among them as his companion for life. 

t+ In North Adams, Massachusetts. 

¢ Sarah Shedd, of Washington, N. H. 
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that what one does is not of so much importance as what one is. 
I don’t know why it should not be just as commendable for a 
woman who has risen to higher employments, to have been once a 
factory-girl, as it is‘for an ex-governor and major-general to have 
been a ‘‘ bobbin-boy.” A woman ought to be as proud of being 
self-made as a man, — not too proud, in a boasting way, but just 
proud enough to assert the fact in her life and in her works. 

In this brief sketch of early factory life I have tried to show 
that it was the means of education to a large class of men and 
women, who, without the opportunity thus afforded, could not have 
become developed, and their influence on modern civilization would 
have been lost. In short, that New England itself, and perhaps 
the whole country, would not have been what it is today, but for 
the influence of these early cotton mills, managed as they were by 
an enlightened factory system. Hundreds on hundreds of unknown 
men and women who once earned their living in this way, have 
settled in different sections of the country. These old factory 
girls and old factory boys are to be found everywhere, in all classes 
and in all vocations, and they ought to be as proud of their dear 
old Alma Mater as the Harvard graduates are of their college. 

It is often said that the life described cannot be repeated, and 
that the modern factory operative is not capable of such develop- 
ment. If this is a fact, may there not be a reason for it? The 
factory of today ought to be as much of a school to those who \ 
work there as it was to the operative of forty years ago. The 
class may be different, but the chances of education should corres- 
pond to its needs. The same results, perhaps, cannot be reached, 
because the children of New England ancestry had in them some 
germs of intellectual life. But is it not also possible that the 
children of the land of Thomas Moore, of Racine and of Goethe 
may be something more than mere clods? I do not despair of any 
class of artisans or operatives. There is among them all some 
germ of mental vigor, some higher idea of living, waiting for 
chance to grow. ‘The same encouragement on the part of em- 
ployers, the same desire to lift them to a higher level, would soon 
show what the present class of operatives is capable of. 

The factory population of New England is made up largely of 
American born children of foreign parentage. As a rule, they 
are not under the control of the church of their parents, and they 
adopt the vices and follies, rather than the good habits of our 
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people. It is vital to the interests of the whole community, that 
this class should be kept under good moral influences; that it 
should have the sympathy, the help of employers. This class 
needs better homes than it finds in too many of our factory towns 
and cities. It needs a better social atmosphere. It needs to be 
lifted out of its mental squalor into a higher state of thought and 
of feeling. 

If factory labor is not a means of education to the operative of 
today, it is because the employer does not do his duty. It is be- 
cause he treats his work-people like machines, and forgets that 
they are struggling, hoping, despairing human beings. It is 
because, as he becomes rich, he cares less and less for the well- 
being of his poor, and beyond paying them their weekly wages, 
has no thought of their wants or their needs. 

The manufacturing corporation, except in rare instances, no 
longer represents a protecting care, a parental influence over its 
operatives. It is too often a soulless organization, and its mem- 
bers forget that they are morally responsible for the souls and 
bodies, as well as the wages of those, whose labor is the source of 
their wealth. Is it not time that some of these Christian men and 
women, who gather their riches from the factories of the country, 
should begin to reflect that they do not.discharge their whole duty 
to the operatives when they see that the monthly wages are paid? 
But that they are also responsible for their unlovely surroundings, 
for their barren and hopeless lives, and for the moral and physical 
destruction of their children. 

Would it not be wise for such employers to consider, seriously, 
whether it is better to degrade this class of people to a level with 
the same class in England and France, or mix a better conscience 
with their capital, and so try to bring the ‘‘ lost Eden” I have 
tried to describe, back into the life of the factory operative of to- 
day? 
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Ill. AMERICAN FACTORY LIFE —PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE. 
BY MISS LUCY LARCOM, OF BEVERLY, MASS. 


The past has an interest of its own, but its chief value to us lies 
in its relation to the future. Progress being the natural order, 
every good thing makes us hope for a better. The history of 
American cotton manufactures has certainly been a record of ex- 
ternal prosperity. Fortunes have been made, machinery has been 
improved, and employment has been given to vast numbers of 
people. Can progress also be traced in the condition and character 
of the toilers at factory labor? The material elements of civilization 

‘are not so important as the state of the human beings who make 

up anationality. Persons are more than things. It is not impos- 
sible that much of our boasted advancement may be that of a 
railway train with its passengers left behind. If the painful pic- 
tures which have been given us of the tendencies observable in 
some of our large manufacturing cities are to be regarded as reali- 
ties, another too familiar comparison suggests itself, that of the 
Juggernaut car. Mammon is an idol still worshipped; and he is 
as heedless now as in any former age, of the victims of whose 
souls he crushes. But there must be a brighter view for us, and 
better possibilities. 

In comparing the past with the present, we may sum up what 
was best in the earlier life at Lowell, for so many years the repre- 
sentative manufacturing city of the United States. First, and last 
too, in importance, was the character of the toilers themselves. 
They were almost all New England women of an average much 
above mediocrity; intelligent, industrious, and conscientious. 
They were such young women as grow up everywhere around our 
country firesides, and in our village schools and academies. They 
were the daughters of the land, who have since become its mothers 
and teachers. Is there any large proportion of such women in 
our cotton mills now? And if not, why not? 

The answer to these questions must follow a brief consideration 
of manufacturing life in its general traits, and in its earlier 
characteristics at Lowell. 

A feature of the social life there, which must not be overlooked, 
was the great care for the morals of those employed, as shown by 
certain restrictions and regulations which grew, to a great extent, 
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out of the moral sentiment of the community itself. All the pre- 
vious associations of the Lowell mill-girl required a high standard 
of personal character among the people where she lived and 
worked. Employers and employed sympathized entirely in this 
matter. The same may be said of the churches. While their 
influence for good cannot be overstated, while it is true that the 
city was fortunate in her first ministers, it is also true that because 
these girls were what they were, the Christian idea as to purity and 
rightness of life was a controlling power among the people. The 
churches were not only filled, but often almost entirely supported 
by those who worked in the mills. However tinged with doc- 
trinal peculiarities, the various Christian organizations were in 
harmony as to deeper spiritual principles, and practical rules of 
living; and they formed centres around which these young girls 
grouped themselves for companionship and for general helpfulness. 
Intellectual tastes formed also a common ground on which they 
met, so that, for many years, Lowell was looked upon much in the 
light of a school for mental and moral development. In this way 
the gathering of so many young strangers together was an advan- 
tage, rather than the injury which might have been feared. 

They were nearly all, as we have seen, girls who had grown up 
under the wholesome strictness of New England family ties, who 
naturally kept fresh around them the spirit of the homes from 
which they were only temporarily absent. The comparatively small 
number then employed in the mills must also be considered as a 
favorable circumstance. ‘I'rue, there were thousands at work, but 
there are tens of thousands now, and these larger numbers complicate 
the question as to the civilizing influence of factory labor. 

The congregating of very great numbers of people at any occupa- 
tion cannot be considered as altogether favorable to personal develop- 
ment. Even the public school has its questionable aspect, although 
the purpose of the institution, and the surveillance of committees 
and teachers are a protection. We instinctively feel that we were 
not made for a gregarious life; that something is lost by attrition 
with crowds. The necessity of mingling with a promiscuous 
throng was felt to be an evil, even in the days when one was sure 
of many pleasant companionships; an evil which was to be con- 
quered, or turned into good by the resolute will of the individual. 
To hold faithfully to one’s own distinct thought and purpose amid 
the confusions of a mixed multitude, is no easy thing. And self- 
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respect by no means implies lack of sympathy; by the value we 
attach to our own separate personality, the worth of other lives 
may fairly be measured. Emerson bids us think of every human 
being as an island; and the island-nature of which we are all con- 
-scious in ourselves is to be respected. Men and women cannot 
regard other men and women, whatever their condition, merely as 
‘¢the masses,” without doing themselves also a great wrong. 

In the old times the girl of studious tastes felt most keenly the 
impossibility of secluding herself among her books during the few 
hours she could call her own; but the difficulty was sometimes 
obviated by associating herself with girls of similar tastes. The 
chances were often against her being able to do this; yet if she 
found herself, as she not unfrequently did, one of three or four 
very dissimilar occupants of a room, she could, perhaps, manage 
to keep one little corner by the window sacred to her own chair and 
table and small pile of books; for room-mates were, in the main, 
considerate of one another’s wishes. But, alas for her when the 
spirit of re-arrangement, which is one of woman’s household 
weaknesses, took possession of her companions, and she came in, 
some evening, to find a revolution in the furniture of their common 
sleeping apartment, by which her one nook of refuge had been 
obliterated, and herself Jeft ‘to the condition of an ejected tenant 
on the highway without a shelter for what she held most precious! 

A petty trouble this may seem, but it was no less a trouble for 
being a little ludicrous. If she could laugh her annoyance away, 
so much the better for her! Yet it is a somewhat serious matter 
when one cannot find seclusion for thought, or reading, or study, 
at any hour of any day. The Lowell mill-girl, in her boarding- 
house, and at her work, we know, did find ways of conquering 
circumstances, either by ignoring them, or accommodating herself 
to them; but todo so must always have required force of character. 
A little space around us, a door that we can sometimes shut between 
ourselves and the world, is what stronger and weaker alike require 
for self-development. 

The necessity for close and indiscriminate contact must, perhaps, 
always be one of the unmanageable difficulties in the way of factory 
toilers. In other respects, things are certainly easier for them now 
than in earlier times. There is more leisure, ten hours a day 
instead of thirteen or fourteen; wages are higher than formerly ; 
and we hear of libraries and reading-rooms established purposely 
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for mill-people in some places. Judging the present by the past, 
and measuring improvement by opportunity, we should look for 
more cultivation among them, but the general report is, that the 
reverse is true. And the evident reason of the change is in the 
different sort of persons employed at that kind of labor now. 
They are mostly foreigners, from the lower stratifications of Euro- 
pean society, without the tastes and aspirations which have always 
characterized our New Englanders. 

We go back to the question, how it was that this change came 
about, and we find that it was inevitable. We do not like to say 
that it was inevitable from the very nature of factory labor, yet 
sometimes it seems so. A mill-girl among her spindles or shuttles, 
thirty or forty years ago, had not the slightest idea of always 
remaining there. When she went back to her country life and 
saw her daughters growing up around her in homes of their 
own, she did not expect them to go and toil in a mill as she had 
done. She had higher ambitions for them. She expected them to 
teach, or to take some other usefnl position in society ; and she 
used the money she had earned in the factory to give them an 


education ; or, if she was a woman of humbler desires, she laid it 
by for their dowry, against the time when they also should be 
mistress of their own households. 


It would have been as unreasonable to think of New England 
women spending their whole lives at factory labor, as it would be 
to expect the students in a college to stay there always. Their 
work was not its own end; it was pursued for a purpose beyond 
itself; for an opening into freer life. It is true that some mill- 
girls have continued many years at Lowell, but usually those who 
have remained have taken some more responsible situation than 
that. of daily labor; the care of a boarding-house, for instance. 
And it is also true that American girls still go to work in the mills, 
and are respectable and respected there; but the associations are 
far from agreeable, and other employments are preferred. Most 
of the work in factories is too mechanical to be really enjoyed by 
an intelligent person. And the stolid nature is in danger of be- 
coming more stolid in tending machinery which requires little 
thought, and of which the operator comes to be regarded, and to 
regard himself, merely as an adjunct. So employed, the toiler’s 
only hope of elevation is in keeping his mind above his work. 

As we have seen, the bright New England mill-girls of a former 
generation did not undertake their toil for its own sake, or with 
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the intention of continuing at it for any long time. It was for the 
interest of employers to introduce laborers who would be more 
permanent. In this way a distinct manufacturing population has 
appeared in our larger cities; and it is from what these are and 
will be, that the influence of factories is hereafter to be judged. 
We have now not so much our own people as the undeveloped 
populations of Europe to deal with. We cannot expect of them 
the intellect, the morals, and the Christianity that pervaded our 
first manufacturing towns, and that made the atmosphere there as 
pure and sweet as a summer day among the White Hills; it is the 
factory people of the Old World who now fill our mills; it is, in 
effect, Great Britain’s unanswered labor problem that is handed 
over to us to be solved. 

No better standard of civilization than that of our forefathers 
has yet been set up; namely, the intelligence, the morals and 
humanity of the people themselves, of whatsoever sex, station, or 
occupation. And it follows that our foreign mill-laborers must be 


educated up to the idea of American citizenship, must learn to 


hold themselves responsible members of the nation which has 
adopted them, or that our manufacturing cities will eventually 
become as great a disgrace to us as England’s are to her. Until 
these laborers see this for themselves, those who invite them hither 
must largely be responsible for them. ‘The more ignorant must 
be dealt with patiently and steadily, as if they were children; and 
every opportunity for mental and moral cultivation must be placed 
within reach of all. Never, for a moment, can we allow in our- 
selves a feeling of contempt for them, as ‘‘the lower classes.” 
Whether we will or not, they are to control, to a vast extent, the 
destinies of our country ; they are to stand beside us, equal mem- 
bers of a Republic we love. One indispensable element of true 
civilization is a common regard for the interests of every person 
composing the community. If factory labor makes a person less 
manly or less womanly, it is not a civilized occupation. But it 
has been proved not to have that effect, necessarily; and it may 
nobly be made a life-occupation when he who pursues it sees it to 
be his best way of supporting himself and those dependent on him. 

With the introduction of foreign laborers a new phase of life in 
our manufacturing towns has appeared; the tendency is to the 
employment of whole families in the mills. Here may be, an 
advantage for the future. Families must have homes; and if they 
are so cared for as to be true homes, those who grow up in them 
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may find better opportunities for self-improvement than in board- 
ing-houses. In its best days, the factory boarding-house was but 
a tent in the wilderness to the sojourning mill-girl, whence she 
looked with moist eyes to the home that awaited her in some rural 
Canaan beyond, her type of Heaven. 

Whether in families or in boarding-houses, moral safeguards will 
always be necessary to the welfare of a floating population; and 
not least for the larger liberty of those who do not need them. 
Work, the ,mere use of the hands, as we all know, has in it no 
moral or progressive quality. Work is only great through the im- 
pulse that guides it, the motive in the worker’s mind. The laborer 
must be greater than his occupation, or it will crush him. Work 
and money both find their only real value in lending power to man- 
hood and womanhood, in strengthening the forces of humanity for 
good. The factory is a prison, if the toilers therein cannot find 
their way out of it, whenever that is their desire. Education is 
the laborer’s right, and it is a key that opens many doors. 

A modern writer has well said, with regard to liberal advantages 
of education for all: ‘‘It is obvious that the more any man knows 
of a great subject, the less likelihood there is of his continuing in 
the position of a weaver or a carpenter. Intellectual vitality sig- 
nifies social elevation ; and though some may be disposed to ask 
the grave question, ‘How could society dispense with its weavers 


or carpenters?’ yet our business relates primarily to the higher 
considerations, forasmuch as the man is of more importance than 
the weaver. When manhood rises, the industrial arts will feel the 


benefit of the elevation.” It is persons who make a people; and if 
we are a humanely civilized people we shall so guard the occu- 
pations we offer our citizens, that, if we cannot make them intrin- 
sically elevating, they shall, at least, not be de-humanizing. If 
any form of labor needful for the general comfort becomes so, it 
must be through the selfishness or neglect of those who control 
affairs. And we have no better lesson for the future than that 
which the past grew to vigorous health in learning; that a free 
nation can grow up only through free opportunities of self-devel- 
opment for its individual members; that high personal character 
only Gan ennoble labor; but that character can and does elevate 
labor of any kind; and that it is not so much by industries and 
products, as by the men and women who make their work honora- 
ble, that we are to estimate the value of our American civilization, 
and find our true place among the nations. 
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Mr. Kinessury: In his introductory remarks before the 
Department of Education, on Tuesday, Dr. Harris made a generali- 
zation in regard to the intellectual effect of different kinds of em- 
ployment upon the laborer, which is well worth recalling, and 
which agrees in general with the position taken by Mr. Wright in 
his essay. The doctor said that, in hand labor, in that minute 
division of labor by which one man becomes expert in doing a 
single thing, the tendency is to narrow the range of thought, and 
to weaken the mind, while in using machinery, where one machine 
is made to do the work of many hands, the care and superintend- 
ence of such a machine has a directly contrary effect, and the 
machine becomes a mind expander, and an intellectual educator to 
the person having it in charge. My personal experience in manu- 
facturing has been mostly in connection with the manufacture of 
metallic goods, and in this department of the arts a great variety of 
ingenious machinery is used, and I am inclined to think that, for 
the reason which Dr. Harris has given, this class of workers in 
metals are, as a class, more intelligent than those employed in the 
simpler and more uniform processes of spinning and weaving ; 
though even these have their advantages. And there can be no 
question of the superiority of the educational influence of a finished 
pin machine upon the man who manages it, over the occupation of 
winding wire to make pin heads. And it is just this sort of thing 
that, in Mr. Wright’s view, distinguishes the factory system of 
labor from the isolated, individual home or shop labor of a previous 
era. Dr. Harris characterizes the one as analytic, the other as 
synthetic. 

The establishment of the Messrs. Cheney, in South Manchester, 
Conn., where almost everything in the place is under the control 
of one establishment, has been spoken of approvingly. This is an 
interesting and wonderful establishment, and reflects great credit 
on-its managers. But I doubtif it isin this way that on the whole 
the best results are likely to be obtained, and should regard it 
rather as an admirable exception than a model to be imitated, 
unless under exceptional circumstances. For, in the first place, 
as a rule, icolated establishments labor under very considerable 
disadvantages in the prosecution of their business. The best place 
to carry on any branch of manufacturing, is in a community where 
that business is already established and largely pursued. There 
is a great deal which is incidental to every such business that must 
be supplied from the outside, as, for example, suitable machinery, 
daily repairs of that machinery, chemicals, and other supplies, and 
one establishment can hardly furnish business to support these 
auxiliary needs, but a number will. Then, where 9 business is 
largely pursued, the whole community becomes to some degree 
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educated to it, insensibly, and a supply of partly trained work- 
men is thus always on hand to draw from, which will possess 
great advantages over those who begin in a state of entire igno- 
rance. Furthermore, while in the matter of the control of the 
liquor traffic, and in some, perhaps all, other matters which belong 
to the domain of general police, the isolated factory village, owned 
and controlled by one establishment, has very great advantages. 
I am inclined to think they are overbalanced by others which 
belong to the aggregated community system. 

It is important, above all things, that our operative should be a 
man and a citizen, bearing his proportion of the burdens, feeling 
his due weight of responsibility ; with this in view, I regard it as 
of inestimable advantage that he be the owner of his own home. 
There is nothing like it as a promoter of order, of self-respect, of 
freedom from labor troubles, and of general character. But I 
must not pursue this subject too far. I would like to show you 
some streets of houses in my own town, all owned and occupied by 
our workmen, all tasteful, comfortable homes. It would explain 
what I mean better than anything which I can say. 
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Iv. TEN HOURS.* 
BY REV. J. H. JONES, OF NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


The factory system has come to mankind to stay. This is now 
said on every hand. It has become so woven into the web of 
modern society that it cannot be drawn out without destroying that 
web. Unknown in the world until about a century ago, it is to be, 
for good or for il, an integral part of human life on the earth from 
henceforth, so far as we can take any sens of that life. And 
whatever we would do to better the lot of men, we must do with 
that system in. The betterment of society is not in any wise to 
be gaind by removing that system. 

The law of all helthful progres is to work thru that which exists 
up to that which is better; and this law we endevor faithfuly to 
observ. Now of that portion of the factory system which is 
specialy concernd with the manufacture of textil fabrics, one of 
the primary facts is that quite the larger part of the operativs, 
from three-fifths to three-fourths, ar women and minors under 
eighteen years of age, and the drive in that direction increases. 
Concerning these women and minors, a further fact is that they ar 
most sensitiv to those conditions which make for human welfare 
or ilfare; and hence, human society is most deeply affected thru 
them. No questions, therfor, are more directly within our 
province than those which ask what effects the factory system pro- 
duces on this largest portion of the help, who ar essential to its 
existence, and what may be done to improve their condition under 
the system ? 

Now right on the face of the history of the system in this coun- 
try, another fact appears, which wil not be questiond, I think, by 
any. The factory system, constantly tends to work out the better 
clases of persons from among the operativs, and to work in those 
of inferior grade. The evidences of this are too manifold and 
familiar to need mention. That system has lowerd the level of 
New England society more degrees than it can recover in genera- 
tions. With al our strength, we desire to effect that recovery, 
and we ar seeking the way thereunto. 

*The writer has endevord to conform the speling of this article, with 


some exceptions, to the ‘*Ten Rules of the Speling Reform Association,” 
recently promulgated. 
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There is a third fact, which I feel sure also wil not be questiond 
by any; which is, that hours of labor beyond a certain limit, ar too 
long, that when this limit is past, labor becomes exhausting toil, 


and that it thereby deteriorates the bodily condition, lowers the 
moral tone, and debases the whole being. It is essential, ther- 
fore, to the elevation of the factory operativs, that the day’s labor 
should be short enuf, and the hours few enuf, so that time 
and strength may be left for the elevating forces to hav fit oppor- 
tunity to work. 

In view of these facts, the practical question would seem to be 
plainly this : — 

What is that which can now be done by society for the factory 
operativs, by way of modifying the conditions of their labor, 
which being done wil thru its natural working help to improve 
them in their very selves, and elevate them in the scale of human 
existence ? 

And to this question, I reply without hesitation, that a reduction 
of the hours of labor to ten, in, all those districts where more hours 
prevail, is the greatest improvement in the conditions of their 
labor, which society can now make for the factory operativs of the 
land. Let me present certain considerations which especialy 
move me to this view. 

The primal law of all righteous society is that it shal be such in 
its shape and structure as wil naturaly tend to work out the welfare 
of all who compose it; and this welfare not merely in the bodily 
or animal range, but also in the highest or spiritual range. The 
aim for this constitutes the essential life of both Christianity and 
humanity ; and the noblest hopes and aspirations of modern society 
drive toward this result with a power and directnes never known 
among men before. By those, therfore, who hav the true wel- 
fare of mankind at heart, no system of society can be accepted 
which is seen to work at any point agenst the welfare of those 
who compose it; but they must require that the system be re- 
shaped and modified, until it not only does not work agenst, but 
does work for that true welfare. 

The primal law of a righteous society is ethical not economic, is 
moral, not financial ; and while the economic law and the financial 
condition cannot be disregarded, while indeed they must be obeyed, 
nevertheles, the moral law must ever dominate, and the economic 
law may hav way only in subordination to the moral. For in- 
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dustrial succes thru the reign of economic law in disregard of 
moral law, is the rotennes of Babylon and Tyre, of Carthage and of 
Rome. Our work as an asociation, if I understand it aright, is to 
set moral law above economic law, is to set the two laws together 
in their proper proportions and relations, and to show how they 
can be made to work together in harmony, with both completely 
effectiv. In this work, we seek the welfare of mankind, and to 
that end, I wil endevor to show why the next step which society 
should take in behalf of the factory operativs should be to estab- 
lish ten hours. 

The problem of civilization is to produce a race of ideal human 
beings. Every human being comes at a cost; and, as a rule, the 
better the grade of the beings, the higher their cost, while the 
cheaper their cost the lower their grade. Low wages mean cheap 
men, and cheap men mean a low civilization ; and the lowering of 
wages when it becomes permanent, means the sliding of society 
down the way of decay to extinction. Higher wages mean cost- 
lier men, and costlier men mean a higher civilization. And a 
permanent raising of wages means the elevation of the whole 
of society in all the nobilities of life. But the costlier men, and 
therfore of better grade, must come first, for civilization is pro- 
duced by men, and then the higher wages wil follow. How shal 
the better grade of men be obtaind? 


Better men, better women, better human beings, these can only | 
come thru better conditions. Environment, within certain limits, 
is an adamantine wall set about the soul of a man, which he can- 
not pas, and to which his soul must shape itself, whether it wil or 
no. And the adamantine environment of the stone wall of a 
factory cramps and dwarfs with pitiles hurt the tenderer souls of 
women and children, much more than those of men; and the ‘ les 


> 


hours” they ar within that environment, the les is the hurt. 
Therfore, one of the most essential better conditions which must 
be provided, if a higher civilization is to arise, is ‘‘ les hours” in 
each day’s labor for those women and children; and the ‘les 
hours ” which we ask, are ten hours, instead of the eleven, eleven 
and a half, and twelve hours a day, which ar workt in most mils 
outside of Massachusetts. 

But a higher civilization always means and requires the posses- 
sion by those who work of a greater amount, and a more equal 
proportion of this world’s goods. Now the grain of human nature 
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is such that men cannot hav of this world’s goods more than they 
can seize and hold. The power to seize and hold depends at 
bottom on moral strength. Long hours of manual labor wear out 
the life and waste the moral strength of the laborer; and agenst 
this destructiv effect not even the iigiiest religious influences which 
they can receive can protect the average human. The reservoir of 
life must be kept fild to the brim, if one is to float stedily in the 
higher ranges of the human faculties. But long hours of bodily 
toil draw that life down at times, even to the bottom, and the 
toilers sink into their lowest brute impulses. Only thru ‘les 
hours” of daily toil can mankind rise and dwel in their higher 
humanhood, and acquire sufficient strength to seize and hold that 
larger share of the world’s welth, which is justly theirs. ‘* Les 
hours,” better humanhood, higher wages, — this is God’s straight 


and narrow, economic way to the heven of human nobility, dweling 


in the midst of universal and everlasting abundance. But the case 
may be presented in another light, as follows : — 

To produce ideal human beings is one end for which society 
exists. Perfected humanity made a reality in every human on the 
globe; this is the aim and hope of the best of mankind today. 
But in rising toward that perfected humanity, culture is essential. 
Culture is the bringing of what is highest and finest in the favord 
ones of men to bear upon mankind, to make every individual finer 
in grain and higher in grade. 

Now, just as a garden cannot be brought under culture without 
time and strength ar taken for that work, so much more, human 
beings cannot be. Moreover, a certain spring and strength of 
vitality must be in the persons for the culture to work in effectively ; 
and this spring and strength of life can be in them only as it is 
saved out of the hours in which they toil to get their daily bred. 
And to me it apears certain that when women and children toil 
eleven hours or more a day in a factory, they hav, as a clas, no 
strength left for the higher uses of culture, refinement, and eleva- 
tion. How shal culture be made a reality for those women and 
children ? 

The true ideal of society is that in which all who labor have 
culture, and all who hav culture labor. For the man is better off, 
and society is better off when each person of finest quality shares 
somewhat in the coarser forms of toil, while each one who must 
needs be a mere laborer livs alike with all others in the atmos- 
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fere of the finest influences there ar; just as all flowers grow up 
into the same air, and sunshine and rain. ‘This ideal of society 
was mesurably ilustrated in the Middle Ages, when,the architects 
and sculptors of the great Gothic cathedrals wrought side by side 
with artisans of every grade, sharing the toil and rough-handednes 
with the humblest laborers. 

To help society rise toward this ideal, the number of those who 
combine in themselvs both labor and culture, must needs be made 
and kept as large as possible. Every person is capable of culture, 
needs culture, and therfore has the right to culture, each in their 
degree, so far as the conditions of culture can be produced and 
sustaind by society ; and that right does not end, when one leays 
the common school. Rather, what society is for, in part, is to 
provide the best conditions of culture it can for all its members 
thruout the whole of their lives. 

To acquire culture requires time and strength, and is next in 
importance after a living. Indeed, a living loses half its value, 
when it can only be gotten under conditions which shut out the 
use of that living in developing the higher side of our nature. But 
to the average human, working eleven hours or more, shut up in 
the barrak walls of a factory, culture is impogsible. So toiling, 
they can hav, as a clas, neither the strength nor disposition to 
acquire it. Born as they ar, and must be, under the present con- 
ditions of society, they cannot even try to better themselves, for 
they hav not strength enough, nay, in many cases, they cannot 
wish to try. And the reason is, that eleven or more hours a day 
of labor has taken the vitality right out of them, so that they are 
made incapable of the needful effort. 

Therfore, the very first and least step which can be taken on 
the way to a higher human condition is to reduce the hours of 
labor everywhere to ten. And most of all, is this needful for the 
weakest and tenderest clas of all, the women and minors. Ten 
hours for a day’s work and no more, —this is the one good which 
can be done, which wil lighten every burden; and is of far more 
value than any practicable increas of wages can be. 

But it may be that some manager of a mil, wil say (human 
nature being what it is), that it is no part of his busines to help 
produce a race of ideal human beings; that it is his busines to 
make his mil pay as large dividends as he can; that what he has 
to do with the help is to work them, paying them ful market wages 
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promptly, and giving to every one his due; but that when they 
hav past out of the factory gate, they ar nothing more to him than 
any body else, and there is no reason why they should be, and that 
such talk as the above is all vapor. To such an one, I would 
reply that his view, however in harmony with busines on the street, 
has no God, nor Bible, nor Saviour, nor sweetnes and light, nor 
human brotherhood in it, and is in harsh discord with the highest 
aspirations of the race. Such a view is fit only for the kingdom 
of Mammon. It is paganism in practical life, and wil be surely 
condemd at the bar of the hart of Christendom in this last quar- 
ter of the 19th century. But in that kingdom of righteousnes, 
which is now coming down on the erth, and having more and more 
sway among men, the primary end of a cotton mil wil be to pro- 
vide a means of support for those who work in it, under those 
conditions which shal be found most favorable for the growth of 
each individual, and-of the whole community together, toward the 
ideal state of likenes to Jesus Christ. And the first and most 
important step that can now be taken in forming over society in 
that direction is to make ten hours the day’s work for the women 
and children in all our factories. 

But some one wi] say that we ar singing a siren’s song, and sail- 
ing in a baloon.. We know that it is not so. We know that we ar 
singing a true profet’s song, and walking on solid reality. Alredy 
has what we seek begun to apear in gladnes and beuty on the 
erth. Alredy does it hav a habitation and a name, and giv 
promis of the greater good that is coming. ‘The name is South 
Manchester, Connecticut, and the habitation is the village there 
planted. That is the brightest and most blessed spot these eyes 
hav seen in all the factory districts of the land, and the primal 
condition which makes the lovlines of this sweet oasis possible, in 
the midst of the drear desolation of toil of an eleven and twelve 
hour State, is Zen Hours. And the most hartful, hopeful, joyful 
work which can be done today for the factory operativs, is to set 
about turning every factory village into a South Manchester, Con- 
necticut. 

Why we ar so strenuous, for Ten Hours, as the one first step 
which should now be taken for the benefit of the women and youth 
among the operativs, wil further apear when we point out cer- 
tain distinct destructiv effects of more hours. We ar aware that 
we can giv only general impressions, for statistics, so far as we 
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know, do not exist. But we shal endevor, in our statements, not 
to go beyond what a candid survey would fairly warrant. As we 
understand it, then, a work-day of eleven or more hours in a 
factory is deleterious in its effects upon women, and minors under 
eighteen years of age, in the following particulars : 

It deteriorates the parental power of women (and much more of 
girls who ar to become women), so that they bear offspring which 
are few, weakend and short-lived, while to some extent the power 
itself is destroyd. 

It saps the fountains of life in youth at the tender age of about 
fourteen, when they ar peculiarly sensitiv to influences which affect 
their vitality ; so that it tends to make them weak and puny, and 
to cut off their lives early. What discussion, what resolution, 
what ernest action do we see in behalf of our school children, 
that the school-rooms should be high and wel ventilated; and yet 
the children are to be in them but about five hours and a half’ a 
day, five days in the week, forty weeks in the year, altogether. 
Nevertheles, all this effort put forth for them deserves our ap- 
plause. But if the air of a school-room becomes so easily unfit to 
be breathed, and the youth who attend ar so liable to be injured 
by it, tho they ar in it comparativly so short a time, what ought 
we not to say and to do in behalf of those youth who ar com- 
peld to work twice five hours and a half a day, and even more, six 
days in the week, fifty-two weeks in the year, in the stifling air of 
a cotton or woolen mil, fild with the fine, injurious dust. Double 
twice all the urgency that ever has been manifested for our school 
children, and you wil only begin at what ought to be done for our 
youth in the cotton mils; and the first of all wise doings for their 
good is, to shorten the day to ten hours. 

Again, eleven hours or more of work a day in a factory exhausts 
in a measure the vitality, and wears out the life of the operativs ; 
so that while they liv they liv in a low vital condition, and when 
they die, many, at least, die before their time. In short, eleven 
hours or more is overwork, and overwork, which so wears out the 
ranks of the operativs, that wer they not recruited from without, 
from among those who have grown up under more favorable con- 
ditions, they would, in a few generations become wel nigh extinct. 

And finaly, this exhaustion of the vital forces, lowers the whole 
moral tone, debases the entire being, and makes a high level of 
morality impossible. The mule spinner, overworkt and exhausted, 
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drinks because he is overworkt and exhausted; and the back-boy 
that works with him becomes a spinner, and follows right after in 
his steps. The weaver-girl, overworkt and exhausted, is slatternly 
in her dres and wasteful in her ways, because she is too weary to 
do better. And so it is thruout the round of the operativs. 

For these effects individuals ar not to blame. The effects ar 
those of the system, and cannot be much ameliorated by any 
efforts for relief which kind-harted people may make, except one. 
If the kind-harted wil unite, and persuade the managers to cut off 
the last hour, or more as is needed, and shorten the day to Ten 
Hours, by this they wil work a relief that wil be effectiv, per- 
manent and the caus of great joy. For be it known to all, that 
the golden song of all factory operativs is Ten Hours, and that to 
obtain this is to obtain the greatest good, which society can now 
confer upon them. 

“But some persons wil say, and speak honestly in saying it, that 
eleven hours is not overwork, and demand the evidence. Fora 
few, rare, exceptional, vigorous, hardend, vital men it is not. 
But cast iron men do not count, in such-a question as we ar con- 
sidering. Here, they who ar to be chiefly counted ar the women 
and children, the poor and tender and weak, those who hav the 
least power to endure hardnes and strain. Concerning these it is 
that we hav to judge; and as we hav no statistics, it certainly is 
fitting to take some account of what they themselvs, and those 
nearest them think. Speaking from some observation, I do not 
believe a woman can be found, who is working the day of eleven 
or more hours, but will say, it is overwork; nor one who is ob- 
serving any kinswomen or children so working, but wil say the 
same. In fine, I believe it to be the universal conviction of all 
among the operativs themselvs, who are mature enuf to hav any 
opinion on the subject, that eleven hours or more a day is not only 
overwork, but such overwork as wears many out long before their 
time. 

In support of this belief, I quote the following statements of 
operativs, as found on page 202 of the Report of the Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Statistics of Labor for the current year. 

One operativ says, ‘‘If a child of a certain age goes to work 
in the mil, constantly breathing a temperature of 90° both winter 
and summer, it is sure to grow up puny, and die early. I -get so 
exhausted, that I can scarcely drag myself home when night 
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“comes.” Another says ‘‘ that he had seen children in the mil who 
claimd to be fourteen years of age, but who wer very small for 
’ and ‘that children put into the mils at this age often 
become useles when they reach their twentieth year.” Yet an- 
other says: ‘* One of the evils existing in this city is the gradual 
extinction of the male operativ. The female operativ has the 
preference.” The last testimony shows the drive of the whole 
system, and that the need to protect the women and children sted- 
ily increases. This general conviction of the operativs themselvs, 
as to the distructiv effects of eleven or more hours of labor in fac- 
tories, seems to me a great fact which ought to be decisiv for 
‘* Jes hours” until clear evidence shal be brought agenst it. 

There is one further fact concerning our factory system, bearing 
on this question, which is not, I think, generaly realized, but 
which seems peculiarly fitted to move the hart of every man who 
has a hart, in favor of Ten Hours. It is this: 

Wherever men wholy or chiefly work, in machine shop and 
foundry, in capenter and cabinet shop, in boot and shoe factory, 
in every place where the strong, the masters, the voters labor, 
there, with few exceptions, the hours ar but ten. But in those 
factories where the chief part of the help ar women and children, 
where the weak, the defenceles, those with scarce even a cry, ar 
the toilers, there the hours ar eleven or more, and even in some 
cases twelve. The men, the very fountain of force and vigor, 
begin their work in the morning at 7 o’clock; but the women and 
children, the helples ones, who can only toil and bear and die, 
they wer driven in thru the gates to their tasks a half an hour 
before. Noon comes and the men, for the most part, hav a ful hour 
for dinner and rest, while the women and children ar cut down to 
three-quarters or two-thirds of an hour, sometimes to but five 
minutes over half an hour. At length evening draws on, and at six 
the men start for home, their tasks all ended ; but it must be half-past 
six or even later before the women and children ar permited to 
breathe free air and set out to reach the place where they can begin to 
taste their evening meal, while the men hav alredy finisht theirs. 
This is no fancy skech. In one village may it be seen all-together, 
in mils standing side by side, and belonging to the same owners. 
And I learnd it on the ground from the operativs themselvs. But 
that village only shows it all on one spot. ‘The same thing is true 
over the whole land, except that the mils stand in different places, 
insted of in the same place. 


their age ;’ 
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Is manhood ded in the harts of our great mil managers, that 
they can bind the heviest burdens on those least able to bear them, 
can lay a whole hour or more a day, three hundred days in tie 
year, upon the weakest of the toilers, when they could make just as 
much profit out of their mils every year without that hour? If 
ever there was a knightly deed to be done worthy the brightest 
days of chivalry, it is to break off the yoke of that eleventh hour 
from the neck of the patient matrons, and timorsome maidens, and 
paling children, who toil and fade and leave no sign. And this 
leads us to the final point in our argument. 

What is certainly the chief obstacle to a universal reduction of 
hours to ten, and is deemed insuperable by some, is the belief that 
under ten hours their mils cannot be made to pay. As they would 
state the case, it now takes the whole work of the mils for ten 
hours and often more, to pay expenses, and all the profit they do or 
can make is in the eleventh hour. Therfore, to cut off that hour would 
be to cut off all their profit, and force them to run at least without 
profit, and most of the time at a los, or shut down altogether. 
The statement is indeed plausible, and seems complete and con- 
clusiv. Nevertheles it has no foundation. It is a mirage. Let 
us take a survey of the whole field and see. 

The great factories of Massachusetts ar running but ten hours. 
Some of them voluntarily establisht the ten hour day before the 
ten hour law was past, eight years ago; and they are stil running, 
and they do declare dividends. Now, not one of the managers of 
the great mils outside of Massachusetts would admit that they 
wer inferior in capacity to those in that State. Then they can 
make their mils pay on a ten hour basis, just as wel as the others 
now do on that basis. 

To explain the succes of the ten hour mils, it is claimd by some 
that as much product can be obtaind in ten as in eleven hours. 
Without discusing this question, one or two facts may be stated. 
In cases of a reduction of hours from thirteen to twelve or eleven, 
there has been a markt increas in the product; as in the case of 
a mil some fifteen years or more ago, which was runing thirteen 
hours a day and making 90,000 yards of print cloth a week, and 
which a man took, reduced the time to eleven hours a day, and 
raisd the product to 120,000 yards a week, with the same 
machinery and help. It is now generaly tho not universaly 
admited, that an eleven hour mil is more profitable than one that 
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runs longer. But when the question comes of reducing the hours 
to ten, there is the very wide spred feeling that most mils, and 
especialy those which make print cloth, cannot be made to produce 
as much. And from considerable investigation I am convinced that 
the eleventh hour is the border Jand of maximum product. 

Nevertheles there was more wisdom than is often _packt in so few 
words, in the saying of a great manufacturer, who runs his factory 
but ten hours in an eleven hour State, and with signal succes: 
‘*Good management is more than the eleventh hour.” And it may 
wel be added, The help can endure better the strain of thoro 
disciplin in a ten hour day, than in one of eleven hours. 

jut the great and conclusiv position in favor of ten hours, 
which a large manufacturer taut me, and which has been repeatedly 
acknowlegd to me by others since, is as follows: 

Even if the product of the mils in a ten hour day be les than in 
a longer one, nevertheles the mils wil be just as profitable under 
ten hours with les product, as under more hours with greater 
product, provided only the shorter day is generaly adopted. And 
this is the argument which shows it to be so. 

Profit is the margin between cost of production and price of 
sale; and is chiefly determind, not by the amount of goods pro- 
duced, but by the relation which exists between that amount and 
what the market calls for. If the call for goods increases faster 
than they ar produced, the margin widens, and the profit is larger. 
But if on the other hand, production increases faster than the 
goods ar called for, the margin narrows, and sometimes pases to 
the minus side, so that the goods ar produced at alos. Hence it 
may be the case that increas of production diminishes profit, and 
diminution of production increases profit; becaus, while the 
product diminishes, the margin widens more rapidly. To illus- 
trate: In the print cloth boom of the spring of 1880, when the 
margin on print cloth ran up to two cents a yard, some mils 
doubled their sets of help, and ran night and day. By this means 
they piled the goods upon the market so rapidly, as to break it 
down altogether, and in a few weeks all mils wer barely paying 
expenses; wheras, had all which wer runing more hours then, 
reduced the day to ten hours, and had all run just one day ina 
day, the market would hav staid high, and all would hav had a 
long season of large profits, and been much better off in the end; 
while the constant, dredful burden of the eleventh hour would hav 
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been lifted forever from the operativ class. O would that it might 
hav been! In fine, so decidedly does a diminution of product 
tend to widen the margin and increas the profit, and is thus a 
conservativ measure, that should a reduction of hours to ten, work 
such diminution, it would tend to raise the price of goods so that 
no los would accrue. Indeed, if the change wer made skilfuly, at 
the right moment, with a view to the market, an increast profit 
would result. We ar the more redy to believ this when we 
recollect that a rise of a quarter of a cent a yard on the price of 
print cloths would make up for every los that could accrue thru 
diminution of product causd by shortening the day from eleven or 
more hours to ten. And any one who knows how sensitiv the 
market is, wil not find it hard to believ that as soon ag even a 
slight permanent diminution of product should apear, the market 
would rise at once from fear of future scarcity. In short, should 
a general change to ten hours caus a diminution of product, a 
complete readjustment of the market to the changed conditions 
would take place, and the mils would go on just as profitably as 
before. 

But one practical condition, constantly and justly insisted on by 
men of affairs, we also would emphasize. The movement must be 
general. The change must be made by all the great mils together, 
and this for reasons too obvious to need statement. 

In view of these considerations, all who care for the welfare of 
their fellow-men may count it a settled question, that the general 
reduction of the hours of labor from eleven to ten in the cotton, 
woolen and silk factories of our land would involve no permanent, 
nor even any serious temporary los of profit; but that all these mils 
could and would make just as great a profit on a ten hour as on an 
eleven hour {basis. Is it not proper for us, therfore, ernestly to 
ask the managers of our great mils, if the interests of our com- 
mon humanity do not loudly call upon them all together to adopt 
the ten hour day as soon as the arrangements can be made, and 
to enter upon making the arrangements atonce. And they may be 
sure that by no act could they confer a tithe of the joy and glad- 
nes on hundreds of thousands of harts, which this act would giv. 

We hav now reacht that point in the discussion where we come 
to the question of immediate practical action. From what we hav 
alredy said it follows that there ar at most but two real difficul- 
ties in the way of the general and immediate adoption of Ten 
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Hours ; and we may hope that one of these does not exist, at least 
to a serious extent. One difficulty is human inertia, or the indis- 
position to change the establisht order; and, as a part of it, a 
timidity or dred to act, for fear some others wil not act as agreed. 
The other, which I would fain hope does not exist, is human per- 
versity, or that selfwil which wil not change out of sheer contrari- 
nes. Such selfwil blinds those who hav its bitter drop in their 
lives, so that perhaps they cannot see the proofs which hav been 
given, and so cannot believ it safe to make the change. But 
until compeld by experience, I wil not believ that there ar enuf 
of these pervers ones to need to be taken account of. I wil be- 
liev while I can, and wil hope I can always believ, that those 
keen and capable men, our great manufacturers, who ar so eager 
to introduce all the improved machinery they can find, by which 
with the same power to get more product, wil also be wise enuf 
on their busines side, and manly enuf on their human side, to 
adopt those mesures which wil improve their help equaly along 
with the improved machinery, so that the help also shal be worth 
more in all their being and doing. And nothing can improve eleven 
hour toilers, like reducing their hours to ten. 

There remains for us, therfore, the one great practical question, 
What is there which can now be done, with a fair hope of bring- 
ing about the united action of the manufacturers in establishing 
Ten Hours? The answer to this question wil finish the task which 
was set for us to do. 

One of the most eminent manufacturers in this country, the 
father of the Atlanta Exhibition, in a letter declining to take part 
on this occasion, says : — 

‘*The application of machinery, and the competitive method 
have reduced the labor of producing cotton cloth in such measure 
that one woman now does the work which would have required one 
hundred women a century since. During this progress, which has 
been natural and right, I am of opinion that all legislation by 
which it has been attempted to regulate the hours of work of 
adult women has retarded the general shortening of the hours of 
labor ; and [ am utterly opposed to any such interference with the 
rights of women as forbid{s] them from making free contracts.” 

Could this man of power and influence but hav thot it proper to 
stand in this place now, and from his stores of practical wisdom 
hay told us what course it would hav been best to hav pursued in 
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the past days; or taking things as they now ar, to hav shown us 
what steps ar the best to be taken now to bring in the glad day of 
Ten Hours for every woman and child of the factory operativs in 
our land, with what eager ears would we hav listened to his words. 
And could he himself hav found it in his hart to take the lead in 
action to make his plan a reality, how many would hav hastend 
to his support, and helpt urge on the work to its joyful consum- 
mation. And even yet could he be persuaded to take that lead, 
and giv his strength to the achievment of so excelent a good, 
greener bays than the Atlanta Exhibition could ever confer would 
be his reward, even a living crown of myriads of thankful harts. 

But when the voice that is gifted to guide decides to be silent, 
then another may speak, however weak it may be, only let it giv 
a clear and certain sound. 

The Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor has said that 
a score of manufacturers could be named, who had it in their 
power, by acting together, to establish ten hours at once thruout 
all the manufacturing districts of the land; but as yet no respons 
has come. So I take up the saying, and utter it again. The per- 
fect way of peace thru right doing to Ten Hours is for a score of 
men, highest in power among the manufacturers of textil fabrics, 
to say the word, and Ten Hours wil prevail in a month. Others 
may wel act with these, for the more the better it would be; but 
by whomsoever of them gaind, for the manufacturers of them- 
selvs to effect this result would be to do a work of such exceeding 
good, and so nearly pure from every il, that no lover of men could 
help but aplaud, and of which all angels must surely sing praise. 
And the grant of the ten hour day so given would win the harts 
of the operativs as no other deed could do, and would establish a 
friendly union of feeling which would last for many years to come. 

The very first work, then, is to apeal to the great manufactu- 
rers, who can at once, with ease, and without hazard, by the mere 
turn of their hand achiev this great beneficence; and entreat 
them just to make that turn of the hand. And wil they not for 
one moment give ear to the apeal? 

Behind me ar tens upon tens of thousands of women and 
children whose only lot in life is a daily round of unremiting toil, 
with never one hope to cheer them that that round of toil wil ceas, 
til they ar laid away to rest in the grave. But the cuting off from 
that toil of one hour a day forever would be a relief to their lives 
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and a joy to their harts, which cannot be told. Marshald in vast 
and pitiful array they stand, their faces set toward you, the mighty 
ones, who hold almost their lives in your power. Their lips are silent, 
and their tungs ar dumb; but in mute apeal they strech their 
hands and gaze with longing eyes beseecliingly to you, praying 
ever in that voiceles speech, Oh, wil you not grant us Ten Hours? 
And I? I only stand, and lift the curtain on the sene. 

I hav heard them breathe this petition in the privacy of home. 
I have heard them speak, when one could not but feel that their 
hart spoke out from its depths; and their first and most ernest 
petition is for Ten Hours. It was a woman’s lips which coind the 
saying, when speaking of Ten Hours, ‘‘It would be the greatest 
boon which could be given to the factory operativs.” ‘Thru the 
lips of that woman the hart of all factory operativs spoke. And 
can it be that the great manufacturers can hear this apeal from 
out the inmost hart of their help, and remember that they can 
yield to it without imperiling one interest; and yet shut their own 
harts like iron doors, and refuse to grant to that help their 
‘¢ greatest boon?” Oh, may it not, may it not be! 

Yet the apeal, to be effectiv, must so be brot home to the men 
of power, that they wil fairly give it heed; and when they hav 
given heed, a practical way must apear to them, by which the 
necessary unity of action can be secured. How shal this need be 
met? 

Could but one man be found among the manufacturers, having a 
harty sens of the good which there is to accomplish, and having 
power, skil and adres, who should sect himself in quiet ernest- 
nes to this work, by that one man, in a little time, the result would 
be achievd.. Indeed, it would be no wild hope to expect that the 
whole would be brot about as redily, would arise almost like an 
exhalation, as the Atlanta Exhibition arose from the word of one 
man. And what I am saying is but a cry in the dark to reach, if 
it may be, the ear of that one man. 

Of those among the manufacturers who have named the name of 
Him who went about doing good, and who taught his disciples, say- 
ing, Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye did it unto me; shal not one be found to see that the least of 
these to him ar the women and children among the factory opera- 
tivs, and that the chiefest doing good to them is to reduce their 
day’s toil to ten hours thruout all the land. For plainly the 
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doing good must be according t» the need of the one for whom it is 
to be done, and the power of the one who is to do it. And what 
good can a manufacturer do in the name of the Master for the 
least of the operativs, which wil be so palpable and great, as to 
endevor to secure for them all this ‘‘ greatest boon” of ten hours. 
Of the Master’s people, it is required that they should undo the 
hevy burdens. Is there any hevier burden, which a manufacturer 
could seek to undo than that last, leden, eleventh hour, three 
hundred days in the year, for all the ages to come, while man 
shall liv on the earth? 

In the name of the Master, then, do I lift up the voice and cry, 
Where is that one from among the manufacturers, who wil giv 
himself in the name of a disciple, to the work of undoing this hevy 
burden from these least of the Master’s brethren? 

Members of the Social Science Association, would you but giv 
the whole strength of your harts, and the whole hart of your 
strength to favor and forward this exceeding good, you would 
aid a work of the highest beneficence to men, and would win as 
your reward the warmest benison from men. 





Nore. The above Papers of the Social Economy Department are printed 
not in the order in which they were read, but in the natural order of subjects. 
They were debated at intervals, but an abstract of the whole debate is here 
given at the close. 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


Was organized in October, 1865, at a public meeting in Boston, at which the 
late Governor AnpreEw presided. Its Presidents have been Prof. W. B. 
Rocers, Samvuert Exviot, Georce Witiiam Curtis, President Woo ser, 
Davin A. WELLs, President Gitman, of Baltimore, and Professor WAYLAND, 
of Yale College, who now fills the office; its Secretaries, Samuret Exror, 
Henry Vivrarp, and F. B. Sansorn. It now has members in nearly all 
sections of the United States, numbering in all between 300 and 400. 

Its object, stated briefly, is to encourage the study of the various relations, 
social and political, of man in modern life; to facilitate personal intercourse 
and the interchange of ideas between individuals interested in promoting 
educational, financial, sanitary, charitable, and other social reforms and 
progress; and promptly-to make known to the public all theoretical or prac- 
tical results which may flow from such studies or investigations. To some 
extent these .ends have been successfully attained, by the organization and 
growth of the Association, and the periodical public meetings of the members, 
with the accompanying reading of papers and discussions. 

Our income has hitherto been sufficient to meet our expenses; but it has 
been necessary to rely upon sources which may be called extraordinary. The 
Association has no funded property; its regu/ar income is composed mainly 
of annual payments from members, which amount to less than $1,600 per 
annum. The cost of publishing three numbers of the Journal (about 600 
pages, 8vo.) is $1,200; the salary of Secretary, expense of annual meetings 
and incidentals, $1,200 more, in round numbers, or a total of $2,400. It is 
thought that the time is come when we may confidently appeal to the general 
interest felt in Social Science throughout the country, for the purpose of 
establishing our finances upon a solid basis, by enlarging our list of members 
to 500 or 1,000. It is believed that an institution supported in this way, and 
relying on a wide-spread popular feeling of interest, will not only stand 
firmer, but will accomplish its educational object far better than if (as 
hitherto) supported by a few subscribers. In order to avoid misapprehension 
and prejudice, it may be stated that while the Association welcomes all new 
ideas, and encourages the greatest freedom of intelligent expression and 
debate, it does not hold itself responsible for the opinions of its individual 
members. 

Membership is obtained by the annual payment of five dollars. This con- 
fers the right to take part in ‘business meetings of the Association, and to 
vote in election of officers, and entitles one to receive its publications free of 
expense. The publications consist chiefly of the ‘“ Journal of Social 
Science,” which includes the results of the work of the Association, more 
especially the proceedings and papers of the General Meetings. 

It would seem that the desired increase in membership ought to be easily 
obtained; and the Council believe that it can be, if those who read this will 
become members, and aid in interesting others. 

Publications can be obtained and information had by addressing F. B. San- 
BorN, Concord, Mass., or the Publishers for the Association, A. WILLIAMs & 
Co., Boston, and G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York. 
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[It will be seen that under the Constitution, as here printed, a new organi- 
zation of the officers of the Association has been made,—what was formerly 
called the Executive Committee, being now the Council. } 

The Constitution, as amended January 14, 1880, is as follows :— 

I. This Society shall be called the American Socrau Science Assocta- 
TION. 

II. Its objects shall be classified in five departments: the first, of Educa- 
tion; the second, of Health; the third, of Trade and Finance; the fourth, of 
Social Economy; the,fifth, of Jurisprudence. 

III. It shall be administered by a President, as many honorary Vice-Pres- 
idents as may be chosen, a Treasurer, a Secretary, and a Council, charged 
with general supervision; five Department Committees, established by the 
Council, charged with the supervision of their respective Departments; and 
such Local Committees as may be established by the Council at different 
points, to serve as branch associations. The Council shall consist of the 
President, Treasurer, and Secretary, the Chairman and Secretary of each 
Department, and ten Directors, with power to fill vacancies and to make their 
own By-Laws. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Chairman, and 
Secretaries of Departments, and Directors shall be chosen annually by mem- 
bers of the Association, and shall hold office till their successors are chosen. 
The President, or in his absence, a Director, shall be Chairman of the Council. 
The Chairman of the Local Ccmmittees shall be chosen at the pleasure of 
their respective committees. Whenever a Branch Association shall be or- 
ganized and recognized as such by the Council, its President shall be ex-officio 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the American Association, and, together with 
the Secretary and Treasurer, shall be entitled to all the privileges of member- 
ship in that Association. And whenever a Local Department shall be organ- 
ized and recognized as such by the Council, its chairman shall become ez- 
officio a member of the parent Association. The Chairman and Secretary 
of each Department, with the consent of the President of the Association, 
may appoint such special Department Committees as they may think best. 
The General Secretary shall be elected for three years, unless he resigns, or 
is removed by a two-thirds vote of the members present and voting in a reg- 
ular meeting of the Council; and out of his compensation he may pay the 
salary of an Assistant Secretary, who may also be Secretary of one Depart- 
ment. 

IV. Any person may become a member by paying five dollars, and may 
continue a member by paying annually such further sum as may be fixed at 
the Annual Meeting, not exceeding ten dollars. On payment of one hundred 
dollars, any person may become a life-member, exempt from assessments. 
Honorary and corresponding members may be elected, and exempted from 
the payment of assessments. . 

V. The Council shall have sole power to call and conduct General Meet- 
ings, and to publish the Transactions and other documents of the Association. 
The Department Committee shall have power to call and conduct Department 
Meetings. 

VI. No amendment of this Constitution shall be made, except at an 
annual meeting, with public notice of the proposed amendments. 
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ERRATUM. 


On page 118, after the words ‘‘ prohibit their employment under 


fourteen years of age,” in the 13th line, add ‘‘ except on condition 
of their attendance at school for a prescribed length of time.” 











